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ECCLESIASTICAL POLICY IN THE 
HOUSE OF PEERS. 


Tunxx are clear signs in the political world 
that some new disturbing forces have entered 
into the system—of which the chief are the re- 
formed House of Commons, and their first great 
work, the Irish Church Act. No one accustomed 
to machinery can wonder if severe friction is 
the result. And not even a bystander can 
doubt that the particular place where this 
friction will reveal itself most seriously is in the 
House of Lords. The political machine will re- 
quire much oiling in that department to make 
it work smoothly ; many persons will perhaps 
add that it will need some organic modification. 
The general constitutional doctrine that that 
House shall represent the claims of the past, 
while the Lower House represents the policy 
or the passion of the present hour, is an ab- 
straction which it may not be worth while to 
dispute. But when the past offers itself as a 
permanent barrier to the main stream of modern 
opinion, it is inevitable that either the lock- 
gates must be lifted, or that the lock must be 
carried away. The new forces of which we 
have spoken are, moreover, certain to be perma- 
nent in their action. There can be no retro- 
gression in representation, and the great prece- 
dent established in the Irish Church Bill cannot 
fail to be fruitful in legislative consequences. 
If, then, the House of Lords refuses to 
accommodate itself to the circumstances, the 
friction will continue until some serious 
disaster occurs. 

We do not, however, anticipate such an issue. 
More than a little allowance is to be made 
for the first irritation of the Hereditary 
Chamber at hearing so many persistent and 
simultaneous outeries for reform from without, 
and time must be conceded for reconsideration 
and repentance. Dr. Markham tells us, in his 
history of the Abyssinian Expedition, that even 
the half-mad Theodore, although—on one of his 
last nights at Magdala, overcome with disgust 
and araki—he had risen in a rage from his 
couch and suddenly ordered the massacre of 
two hundred captives who aroused him from 
sleep by loud clamours for food, yet he spent the 
succeeding night in prayer, confessing that he 
was intoxicated when he committed the fearful 
deed, and pleading that it should not be laid to 
his charge. Much more then may we hope 
that the Lords, now that in a sort of fury they 
have hurled down the precipice so many un- 


welcome projected reforms, will improve the 
vacation by reflecting upon what they have 
done, and resolving to do so nomore. They 
live and move in the common atmosphere 
of English opinion, and, like many of their 
countrymen, will concede, after a burst of 
temper, measures which violently conflict with 
the preconceptions or imagined interests of a 


one lifetime. Not the less, however, will it be the 


business of the state-machinists to consider how 


vga | far it will agree with the exigencies of the time, 


or the sovereignty of the nation, to depend for im- 


rs9 | provements on the good pleasure of one minute 


fraction of the population, how distinguished 
soever they may be in rank or possessions ; 
and those who, understanding most profoundly 


2 | the value of a Second Chamber, desire ita 


perpetuation in strength and efficiency, will be 
foremost in demanding that the veto of the Peers 
shall be brought under general regulation, be 
exercised on some intelligible principle, and 
according to some amended rules. 

It is not at all impossible that one of the 
earliest modifications to be suggested to the 
House of Peers may bear reference to the Epis- 
copal Bench. A very large proportion of the 
measures passed by large majorities in the 
House of Commons, and sustained by a broad 
and deep public opinion, yet summarily re- 
jected by the Peers, relate to eovlesiastical 
questions, or involve an ecclesiastical element ; 
and this circumstance is likely to draw general 
attention to the political conduct of the Spiri- 
tual Lords of Parliament. It is unfortunate 
that the Episcopal Bench is less amenable to the 
influence of national opinion than any other 
portion of the Upper House—and the friction 
resulting from the new powers and precedents, 
is very likely therefore to be felt, especially 
by that venerable company. We are not among 
those who have suggested or advised an imme- 
diate assault upon their position. The Right 
Rev. Prelates have of late required little aid from 
us in the promotion of right principles. Few, 
nevertheless, can profess surprise if independent 
members of Parliament have opened, without 
delay, the question of the removal of 
bishops from the House of Lords. Such 
movements may have little immediate re- 
sult; they may even be open to just 
objection in some quarters as anticipating with 
too great eagerness an issue which must await 
the experience of the nation on the great ex- 
periment in Ireland; but it deserves observa- 
tion that they have not originated with those 
who belong to any body specially organised for 
systematic warfare with religious establish- 
ments. They are the spontaneous product of 
public opinion, and express the sentiment of 
numbers who never even lent a finger in support 
of the Liberation Society. 

We have neither advice nor prediction to 
offer on the occasion. The social opinion 
which in England finally takes the form of 
definite legislation is far less subject to the 
control or inspiration of the press than is some- 
times imagined. The press supplies the 
materials for judgment, and the people of all 
grades are increasingly learning to draw their 
own conclusions. There are, too, unexpected 
gusts and currents in this atmosphere of opinion 
which confound the prognostications of the 
weather-wise, yet suddenly turn all the leaves 
of the forest at once in the direction of the gale. 


It is impossible to assert that even so great a 
“revolution” as the removal of the “ Lords 


Spiritual” from their place of power in the 
Constitution, will be outside the circle of 
practical politics during the next ten years. 
Threatened lives, indeed, proverbially last long. 
A decided spirit of concession, or the infusion 
by fresh appointment of some more liberal 
“ Apostolic blood” into the Episcopal body, 
might prolong their lease for a time; but no 
men in England know better than the Bishops 
themselves that their time is comparatively 
short, and that the whole mitred band must, 
before many years are over, follow their Irish 
brethren to the gates of Parliament. 

In a remarkable article of last week, the 
Spectator, after enumerating and acknowledging 
the force of the many reasons which urge such 
a termination of Episcopal power in the 
Upper House, sums up in favour of their pro- 
bationary continuance there, on the ground that 
there, better than anywhere else, the rulers of 
the Church may learn wisdom in policy, and 
come to understand thespirit and requirements of 
the age. Abandoned to their simple ecclesiastical 
position they would become practically and 
theologically as narrow as other clergymen, and 
offer even a more stubborn resistance to the 
liberal ideas of the country. It were much to 
be desired that history confirmed this doctrine. 
The Bishops have learned no political wisdom 
in their high estate, they have not even im- 
bibed from their brother peers the temper of 
chivalry and nobility, and they have, for the 
most part, brought the spirit of aged tutors to 
bear upon the nation, as if it were a boys’ school 
in rebellion. And thus it must be so long as 
the election of bishops is in the hands of 
Government. The circle from which “ Spiritual 
Lords” of Parliament can be selected is 
always a narrow one, and the previous occu- 
pations ” of the prelates, as the Spectator politely 
puts it, seldom qualify them for assisting in the 
management of a kingdom. They are the 
great masters of timid compromise, except 
where money is concerned. Age seems only to 
reveal the earlier proclivities, and to tighten 
the grasp upon revenue, until not even a special 
Act of the Legislature can subdue the stiff. 
necked nonogenarian, or wrest the useless 
crosier from his hand. 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT THE 
BISHOPS. 

Tus attention which is just now paid to the 
bishops might be pode Pan! by he occu - 
pants of the Episcopal Bench to be flattering, if 

d believe that it was not also - 
gerous. The Irish prelates must have had an 
uncomfortable time of it for months past; but 
they now know the worst, and have 


relegated to a region of action in which 

may gain for themselves renown as — 2 
tical administrators, without incurring odium 
as politicians or as legislators. But the sword 
has been only just suspended over the heads of 
the English bishops, who have the unpleasant 
reflection that the same Session which proved so 
fatal to the 222 position of the Irish Epis- 
copate, has furnished materials for a deadly 
assault on themselves, not merely when Par- 
liament re-assembles, but while public opinion 
is being formed and guided during the recess. 
Whether it were dictated by feeli of 
chivalry or of self-interest, it cannot be denied 


that the course pursued by the English bishops 


> 1 with — Irish oan Bill has 
one them great, if not irreparable, damage. 
Nobody expected that they would insist on 
ustice being done to Ireland, even though the 
English Establishment might suffer as the 


— —— 
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result; but then neither did any one expect | the election of a bish r, accompanied by a | Christianity, will have to wield the besom of 


letter missive from bh , containing th 
that they would surpass even the temporal peers | it0 Peron whom her Majesty may desire to be appointed | FCF 


in haggl pecuniary terms for the | bihop coadiutor of the di to which the bi 
sister Church—nor that they would certified to be incar sitated 1 and the 3 — ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 
denounce Volu ism with A envenomed | chapter shall t Or ed in reference to the late Sessi 
earnestness “ey wotld lay Protes- | election of the pefzönemed as bishop coadjutor in the THE te on of fliament has been more pro- 
tantiam in the Gu ue 1 eng ects 25 K lioggge hac „Deen ductive of new, and fore ttled, questions for 
her absolute ir itygont el by . f 2 — 2 C Ae ee „ vd e peli: | any Biri on that we can call 
to with the 7 Aren | nant i ake so Need 1 06. It ia, in fat @ fair matter of de- 
the Church of B An | WORE | oot Wee ny Bsec iat ‘Vike * ot notichs that ade now on the notice- 
it have begit or ; Vat if un Won bishdp Pere vaght. thé Hogte of Om wid} got occupy almost 
of the Protestant wot ne relative positions of the inedpacitatec much attention during the as they woul 
1 1 8 y d 
of saving a little bishop and of the coadjutor bishop are defined | have occupied had they been brought up, in the ordi- 
secularization. ad in an elaborate series of provisions. Thus the nary course of business, for discussion and settlement. 


episcopal lunatic is to retain “his rank, style, 
and privilege,” including even his seat in Perlia- 
ment. He is also to retain his income, subject 


t of 20001. a year to the coadjutor 
arn y dj 


eee, Mr, Hadsela bis bp it a is also to “tetain all the tempo-| twelve mouths, there would probably have been a 


bs a h give notice of otion, the | ralities of his see, except the patronage.” The clean sweep of many questions, and an elevation of 
l to rip ber londebtbe Of „ 60h) * % net to be “installed,” of to others into a commanding position of prominence. 
their legisla ont, is not 


The fact is an indication of the generally unsatisfied 
state of mind upon certain subjects. Had it been 
possible for the Session to be prolonged another 


fancti ‘gue for the temporslities of the see out of the One question that will be debated with some eager- 
2 was, undoub n’s 2 uire any title to sit in ness is that of the Established Church in Wales. Ia 

motion House of 1 t he is to have the proportion to income and adherents this Church is in 
. n of the see,” and the Per a far less defensible position than was the Irish Ecole- 
and when the lunatic bishop ane. he to step | siastical Establishment. It is, however, a matter for 


into his shoes, and to be; to all intents and pur- 
the biahop of the dioceses. Meanehile. fair debate whether this is exactly the time to moot 


this subject. A good many will think that it fs not, 
6 is to do all the work, and to have all the ro- 
sponsibility and work, without the fall pay, or and, perhaps, reasonably think so. It often, however, 


4 fice. happens, that individual instincts and purposes, even 

when they are opposed to those of experienced men, 

0 turn out to have been correct, and to be justified by 

it 7 r Prime Minister, rather ente, and this may be the case with Mr. Watkin 

they orn throug We ate glad to see the text of Mr. M’Laren’s 

— A Bill for the Abolition of Compulsory Church-rates in 

measure; but we can foresee w Scotland. The measure begins with the following 
Impress upon the publio, 22 it ag admirable recital :— 

to popular criticism uring —— —＋——— ——— 

compuisory burch -rates wi 

oe that the Church of ‘if erent of the United Kingdom. —- 

of special and humi- And whereas the levying of Cburch-rates in Ireland 

disability, when it is obliged to resort | . abolished by an Act passed in the third and fourth 

the only of riddi year of his Majesty King William the Fourth, chapter 


in * of old, or r the compulsory levying of Church- rates 

ige | tated bishops. t it also be in England was abolished by an Act passed in the 

at the new Act is good for nothing | thirty-first and thisty-secoed year of her Majesty, 
disabled content to retire, ohapter one hundred and nine. 


: Aud wh it i ient that th 
—— os — 1 — payment of Oburch E ne i Waewis 


abolished. 
work, or a sense of unfitness, or a Be it therefore enacted, ete. 


of theological views, may wish to doff * 
their mitres, the Aet makes no provision. And Pre 


prohibit the compulsory payment of any Church- 
. 
* Special local rates are separately pro- 
— while —— wae of — things — vided for, as also are payments of debts. Persons 
a bishop—save as to 2,000/. a year—is prac- who do not pay shall not be “ entitled to inquire 
tically admitted by the appointing of “ coad- | into, or object to, or vote, in respect of the expendi- 
jutor bishops,” who are to redeem character | ture of monies, arising from such Church-rate.” Next 
of the Church, and to extricate the dioceses | follow provisions as to trustees, and a title clause. 
from confusion. The Bill, in fact, proposes to assimilate the law of 
Lastly; it should be observed that all the | Church-rates in Scotland to what it is in Eng- 
222 4 land. Thore is greater need for this in Soothasiti 
of the me ie mane pale than there was amongst ourselves, for, much 4 our 
Act. to | Sevttiah brethren are fond of talking sbout what 
they have done, it always turns out, upon investiga- 
point, no DNN 

Oa this point, not » word has been in peo : urch-rate 
way of —— ted or protes : M. N not merely to of pablic worship, but to 
* i * dee on bred urch | ministers’ residences—an * of ——— 
f : an usage, law to which, we imagine, no English ter 
| glans: of which their | would have submitted. It is to be hoped that the 
may be si imposed on genbra- | gacttish people belonging to the various fires 
iané yet unborn. Churches will give adequate support to the needful 
And it 11 new proof of the | measure now to be brought in by Mr. McLaren, 


5 


i 


11 
1 
Foe 


“SEs 
5 


The r } of State. Mr. Orawford, and Mr. Graham. Here, at leest, 
that Glare legilation * 4 is something that they may do.“ a 
todeal caper Mri x. Magy It is gratifyisig to be able to state that tho Imperial 
i a oo . Government have resolved to introduce relig ious 


equality into Jamaics, Before the next Session of 
Parliament meets, it is most probable that the Eateb- 
lishment will have been quietly removed from its 
position, and placed, as it should be, on ® 
„ fair level with other sects. That we taus to be the 
purport of Mr. Monsell’s answer. In what manner 
the proposed reform is to be accomplished we are not 
: informed ; but, as it is notorious that no sect except- 
. Record the Episcopalian will accept of State-aid in 
if the gon bel S n soarcely de in any other direction 
the ndents of that journal 
imating that will do “irreparable injury tan the withdrewal of that sid from the one 
lito bis diocese” if he goes out to let Bishop | favoured denomination. Whether the present ro- 
i it hi venues will be applied to educiitional or similar pur- 
poses, or whether they will be altogether extin- 
guished, we do not know. We are quite certain, 
however, that concurrent endowment has no sort 
of chance. 
We quote the following from the acute Parlia- 
— mentary reporter attached to the staff of Fun 
ir 1 
f But listen, Protestants, and ye, my Dis. 
kind . — — 4 2 heard during the debates oa 
which indicates that other mon, of sterner stuff, the Irish Church Bill, that to endow in any way 
was an impossibility, and all that, T 
Sales nende fo Ennis „ Ceptatn Stacpoole, ash 


_ 
> * 
. 


be best deseribed in the words of the statute :— 


Upon the receipt of such certifieate of mental i 
gz ap ile ay at 
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the Ministers a straightforward question, and it was | 308 Church patrons who sit in the House of Lords, not | all things may be so ordered and = oye bee trath, 
this :— more than 165 voted on either, or on both occasions; so | piety, and peace, may flourish amongst us fer all gene- 

Does the Government mean to introduce a Bill to | that, in fact, 140 shirked altogether the expression of any | rations. 
facilitate the hase of glebes, and the erection of | opinion either for or against the scheme of concarrent , 
lebe-houses 2 the ministers of all religions in endowment. This seems to ordinary folks a sad derelio- ECCLESIASTICAL NOTICES FOR NEXT 


reland ? 

To which Mr. Chichester Fortescue replied— 

Government hopes to introduce one early in the neat 
session. 

Mr. Punch is only equal to adding, with the late 
Thomas Hood— 

What do you think of that, my cat ? 
What do you think of that, my dog? 

Punch is allowed, on all occasions, to put questions 
in his own way; but sometimes those questions, even 
from the manner in which they are put, suggest 
matter for grave reflection. The attention of Non- 
conformists has, however, already been called to this 
subject, and we judge not in vain. 

We are glad to observe that the Wesleyan 
Methodist Conference has declared in favour of a 


uniform system of marriage registration which 
should secure religious equality, and that it has 


declared ita preference for a system of civil registra. | 


tion as compared with throwing upon all ministers 
the responsibility of the legal service. This is in 
harmony with the remarks in this journal upon the 
game subject last week. No decision of the Con- 
ference, however, could be less in harmony with the 
spirit in which it has been endeavoured to conduct 
this journal than that in relation to the case of the 
Rev. Thomas Hughes. Mr. Hughes had published 
a book against the class-mecting system. This 
system neither embodies nor illustrates doctrine, 
nor any essential feature of a Christian church. It is 
simply a mode of meeting for religion established by 
John Wesley. Mr. Hughes simply doubts the expe- 
diency of continuing the meetings, and was accordingly 
charged with a breach of his engagements as a 
Methodist preacher. The Conference took up the 
question with great gravity, and found that Mr. 
Hughes had attacked à vital part of Methodist dis- 
cipline. It maintained that any minister assailing 
principles (?) without assenting to which he could 
not have gained his appointment, committed a grave 
offence against public faith and honour, that Mr. 
Hughes ought to stay the publication of his work, 
and that he be punished for his offence. This was 
supported by Dr. Waddy and Mr. Arthur, while Dr. 
Osborn was in favour of going beyond it. Mr. 
Hughes's reply was manly and straightforward, but 


he did not, apparently, touch upon the chief ground 
of his right. For, if this decision of the Conference 
is to be maintained, Wesleyan Methodism has been 
from its beginning, “a breach of public faith and 
honour.” It is very well for Mr. Arthur to instance 
the case of Baptist Noel, but why did he not instance 
the case of John Wesley, who flagrantly broke the 
rules of his Church, and openly avowed his disbelief 
in some of its doctrines? And, if no reform is ever 
to be suggested, or urged, or recommended, how is 
it that the Conference of 97 decided to break away 
from the Church, and so, according to the present 
Conference, broke their faith and honour? In fact, 


all 
11 22 


! 
E 
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tion of duty, and the “ common le most assuredly 


— — 7 such. In fact, only ninety-two peers who SESSION. a 
are Vou rons voted against concurrent endowment 
on poepeusdl bp ho Daneel Goudaal onl Cant Stan- The following notices have been given for 


session 1870 :— 

1. Mr. Thomas Chambers (Common Serjeant and 
M.P. for Marylebone) :—Established Church 
land): “To call attention 
position of 


hope respectively. If England, therefore, ex 
her day of trial, every peer to do his duty, save in the 
— of ninety-two members of that House, she has 
n wofully disappointed. Perhaps some noble and 
— 1 * who „Ai nature of the contract 
which the possession urch patronage is supposed 
to imply—as between the holder of presentations and the 
laity to be affected—will undertake the defence of those 
absentees, and those also who voted as Church patrons 
in favour of concurrent endowment. But, however 
strong the case may be against the lay lords who thas, 
Pilate-like, asked What is truth? it is infinitely 
stronger against the spiritual members, whether respect 
be had either to their votes or to the reasons given by 
themselves in justi of their so voting. 
The archbishops and bishops of the Charch of Eng- 
land, be it remembered, have signed articles under the 


the e 
cot imunity.“ 
2. 


great Captain of our salvation, on taking service and 

pay, whether as inferior clergy or as chief and second 
in the ship, which they command and 

though the 

awake from 

and the wind. 


At the close the author says :— 


1 as 
thought that their Master would never 
is slamber to rebuke alike both the waves 


Wi. ventare to predict that not many years will pass be- committee of the 
fore the archbishops and bishopsare cast down from their — 
von 
of E ol af 
the ing Di 
assent 
3E 
when might have i e ble ey ; 
made 22 for the Dake of Cleveland’s mot Clergy 


which vote had been condemned by both friends 
foes alike, almost throughout the whole length and 
breadth of the United Kingdom. 


This is not from a Liberationist, but from an 
Evangelical clergyman. The pamphlet is worth, at 
the present time, a wide circulation. 


oF 
2.8 
1 
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6. Mr. Newdegate (M. P. for North Warwick- 


THE SCHEME OF ECCLESIASTICAL LOANS hire) :—Conventual and Monastic Institutions : 


IN IRELAND, 


It will be remembered that a few days before 
the Mr. — in ee 2 4 — 
tion put by Captain Stacpoole, sta t 
intention 51 her Majesty's Government, on the ro- 
assembling of Parliament next year, to b in a 
bill enabling the Government to afford facilities for 
the purchase of glebes, and the erection of glebe- 
houses for the ministers of all denominations 


according to the — opt Standard, as 
follows: the Government if required, be pre- 
pared to advance to Church bodies,” or to other 
ecclesiastical trustees, loans of purchase and building 
money at three a half per cent. per annum 
interest, and the borrowers, by regularly paying to | Great Britain. 
the Government five per cent. per annum interest, 
during thirty-five years, will, at the end of this 
period have their glebes and manses free in ty, 

extra one and a half per cent. of yearly interest 
extinguishing the capital sum in the time caloulated. 


THE IRISH PROTESTANT CHURCH. 
The standing committee of the Irish Church 
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held 
The 
meet- hard] an Arch- 
action Canterbury the House of 
wing proof of the 
up by of oluntary Churches to meet the 
clergy and necessities of , because some- 
told him that there is a Free Church 
5 N N 
express- Archbishop own 
Church in hundreds, nay, in who have 
| less—nay, ministers whose terrible 
— 1 * 
ot as a favour a donation 
ee oan nnn 
8 land at has ever come to that. The real 
that we may be more y en 
pure and reformed religion, in the faith of w cause of — ne Sa ol 
we have been 80 long bound together. made in all ch for the Christian ministry, 
Though now for a season you are passing through a | for the spiritual wants of the poor, lies in the selfish- 
severe trial, we y pray that you may be com- | ness of human nature, and in enmity 
—— 14 3 your 12 that to God and aversion to The State 
e endure,” ap grace o , you ma ! responsi- 
shine more ghtly than ever asa light in that land — a whole 
it. Did 
labour 
labour 
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ete 
erably more 


000 people, of whom at least 60,000 were proved 


courted a prosecution ever since January, 1867 :-~ 
For several years,“ he says, you have been pro- 
voking this prosecution; and your langua 


the | arguments have 
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THE VOYSEY PROSEOUTION. 
The Rev. C. Voysey 


11845 


has complained in a letter 


to the Archbishop of York, not only that he 
uted ostensibly for sermons 


church — his real offence being 


the dency 
ron By wifo, eight children, 
wal a 


suit 
an 


d of 1007, 4 
ny hag 


* 54 more dis 5 
as time wen o as January, 
alleged legal peoosedings ea affording tm 


during the inhfbrtion, 


pores stp 
is 
blished on Thurs- 
York to the Rev. 
v. In comparison with the heresies” 
those of Bishop Oolenso might 


day from the Archbishop 
Charles Voyse 


h Mr. Voysey's A my 

nor even whether it would be well to permit clergy- 
men of the English Church to preach any kind of 
5 isti „from that which would be readily pro- 
to that which would win a bene- 


in the affirmative, and Mr. Voysey be d 
m his sacred office, we may expect to 

er body of Churchmen agitating for such a 
vision of the articles as would give the clergy 


greater room for independence of j 


HOW THE DISESTABLISHMENT 
OF THE IRISH CHUROM IS VIEWED IN 
GERMANY, 


These are questions which 
many must have asked, and I will now try to answer 
them. In conservative and orthodox circles, we 
have, unfortunately, scarcely any Liberal and ortho- 
dox individuals, much less Liberal and orthodox circles 


both of disestabli 
ey do not object to the 


in Berlin that have the 
leteitung and Staatsburzeitung, 4 
different tale. In the former paper there was pub- 
series of articles, 


lished a few days ago an interestin 
* oe at the Protestan- 


occasioned by the announcement 
ten- Verein proposes to hold its next con 
in October next, which revealed the full tendencies 
his | of the party in question. The writer, after e 
sympathy with Schenkel and coadjutors in 
d | tacks on orthodoxy, the hi y, and so forth, 
he was, notwithstanding 
claims of the Verein, 


ooo 
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it still clung to religion in some shape or other, which 
‘is a great mistake and folly. Said he, “We 
Shall make no fight progress till we get rid of 
religion altogether ; all we need and all we desire is 
‘morality: morality is the only religion that has ever 
‘been of any service.” Such men, of course, welcome 
‘every movement that seems to them to deprive the 
‘Church of power or life, wherever it may occur. 
But I question whether the advanced Liberal poli- 
ticians and theologians who have not yet cast away 
all religion quite advocate disestablishment. Some, 
at all events, with whom I have spoken on the 
subject, think that the State, i.e, the civil antho- 
rities, ought to retain, for order and safety’s sake, 
some sort of control over those whose business it is 


to promote religion. In general terms, they profess 


anti-State-Church principles, but when one inquires | 


more narrowly, their objections are rather td e 8 
forms of the realisation of the principle than o the 
principle in itself As to the movers and members 
of the Protestanten Verein, they seem to me in one 
respect to recemble our Broad - Church people in oo 
land. They go in for the widest tolerance of diffe- 
wences of doctrine amongst the teachers of religion 
and the members of churches, but feel an instinctive 
‘dislike to Voluntaryiam, i.¢., to disendowment and 
disestablishment. know men here, indeed, who 
profess not to be afraid of complete disendowment 
and disestablishment, but they are the exceptions ; 
and 2 4 they — to me roy 
strongly than they were convinced — not purposely, 
bat anconsciousl N and in the effort to be —— § 


The aversion felt by this 8 is natural, for I 
question ‘ter th R d * aa 2 es 
es know it. That the —. of the bill 
will have influence on the question here 
I do not doubt for a moment; and if, as I antici- 
pate, the Romish Church is not a gainer by the bar- 
gain, many will be converted to the prin of 
Volentaryism who now stand aloof. I of 
‘course to the orthodox. The question of the sepa- 
ration of the Church from the civil authorities (not 
progoene Gurieg the last ve oe eit youre, Men of 
in five or six . en 0 
—— begin to see that it is inevitable. 
I could mention the names of eminent theologians 
and laymen all over North-east Germany who are 
convinced that ere long the event they almost dread 
will be brought about; some are even to 
welcome it. The immediate results here would be 
apparently disastrous ; for most probably (in case of 
disendowment as well as disestablishment), four out 
of five or two out of three churches would have to 
be closed for lack of support. But after a time we 
should see a revival of Christian life such as Germany 
has never yet witnessed. One thing is clear, that if 
democracy in its present German form advances, the 
State Okarch is doomed; nay more, such is the aver- 
ston felt by democrats to the Church, that when their 


nity comes they will persecute as well as 
3 


RELIGION IN GERMANY —ATTEMPTED 
ASSASSINATION. 


A remarkable letter on the state of Germany 
‘appears in the Times of Saturday from its Berlin cor- 
— 4 Last Sunday in the Cathedral at Berlin, 
while the officiating clergyman was reciting the 
‘Oreed, a young man, rising from a front seat, called 


‘the clergyman a liar, and 82 a pistol at the 
rev, Sr breast. The clergyman was not 
hurt, a chorister boy was slightly wounded. The 
next moment the assassin was in the hands of the 
sexton, and witty suffered himself to be led away 
to the y He is not apparently, as would be 
but seems to have acted ander a 
clergy are deceivers, and that 
duty to do some striking deed to draw 
public attention to the fact. His statement at the 
police-office is set out in full He said: —“ My name 
is Biland. I am nineteen years of age, a Protestant, 
and the son of a blacksmith in the og of Lank, 
county of Lower Barnim, a few miles from Berlin. 
My parents sent me to a grammar-school, wishing 
me to become a candidate for the ministry in the 
Established Church. But my eyes were soon opened 
to the falsehood of the creed t wes some 
day to teach, and my dislike was increased to disgust 
when I perceived t many of those professing to 
believe it were liars at h I refused to pursue a 
career which had become so hateful to me, and re- 
sisted all attempts of my parents to force me to per- 
severe. Eventually I saw myself left by them to my 
own devices, and A to study art the dramatic 
art, I mean. I wished to become an actor, and to 
preach to the public in my own way; but the reli- 
gious mendacity rampant around me gave me no 
rest. Some I saw uttering deliberate untruths, 
while others, knowing them to be such, 
listened with contemptuous indifference. Gra- 
dually I taught myself that some striking deed 
was indispensable to rouse the public mind from 
its apathy and chase away the mists of stperstition. 
I therefore determined to seize the first favourable 
opportunity that offered for shooting a clergyman 
while in the act of uttering his accursed perjuries. 
I have done it, I have myself cast the ball and 
done my best to render the shot fatal. I am sound 
in body and mind, and scorn the suggestion that I 
have acted under the disturbing influence of tempo- 
rary inganity. I perfectly knew what I was about, 
and am convinced there are many able to comprehend 
the disinterestedness of my purpose, though they 
may, perhaps, not approve the method chosen to 
compags it. My design was to shoot Mr, Heinrici, 
and I was prepared to pay the 


enalty of the deed,” 
The narrator of this story is atrald * prisoner 


— — 
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was right in su that many will his 
motive, ey will abhor the The fact 
be sy hem he am — — in two 
columns of letterpress, very fow * 
— German bave — — —5 

nity. Th o not hate ut t u a 
moro Asintte teligion which is dying out of itself. 
The Government, indeed, com every child to 
learn the Catechism, bat so convinced are * wr 
that it will be no sooner learned than disbelieved, 
that they do not even take the trouble to remon- 
strate against the 2 — It is taken for 
granted that the boy of fifteen has learned to reject 
what he was taught as a child of ten. 

Mr. Ernest de Bunsen denies the of this 
statement relative to the state of religion in ; 
He admits that the Germans have to a great extent 
rejected Christianity as taught by Rome and as t 
by Lather. What the sort of Christianity id 
they have embraced instead the writer does not tell 
us. Mr. de, Bunseh assumes that the Times corre- 
stondent is an Englishman, who has not been long 
enough in Germany to know what he d writin 
about. The Times, however, in a note, states tha 
the oo ent is a German and a Prussian, who 
has lived much longer in Germany thah Mr. de 
Bunsen. 

The Rev. Charles Wright, of Boulogne, formerly 
British chaplain at en, also, th from a 
different point of view, controverts the 
the Times correspondent, and asserts that, so far from 
dying out, faith is on the increase, The clergy, he 


feeling th 
iberal in favour of Taleban and Mr. 


Wright believes that so far from such 4 course en- 
dangering the real interests of the Church in Ger- 
many, it would lead to an outburst of Evangelical 
zeal, which would ar many who look Ger- 
many as a land of infidels, which it decidedly is not. 

The Berlin dent meanwhile returns to the 
charge, and finds a justification of his original state- 
ment, that everything connec with religion is 
ignored in modern Germany, in the silent t 
with which the endeavour of young Biland to shoot 
a clergyman before the altar is treated by the press. 
All that has been elicited from the Liberal portion of 
the press is a significant anecdote indicative of their 
contempt of the clergy as well as of those who think 
it worth their while to annihilate them. A butcher, 
they say, a genuine Berliner, who had not for many 
years seen the inside of a church, happened to be in 
the cathedral on the Sunday of the attempt. The 
reason for his ap was to show the building to 
a friend from the country, As he was at some dis- 
tance from the altar he heard the report of the 
pistol, but did not see who fired it. Amazed at this 
strange accompaniment to the liturgy, he exclaimed, 
That's a new dodge, I declare. 
they never fired guns when the Creed was said. 


STATE OF RELIGION N THE WESTERN 
STATES. 

The New York special dent of the Daily 

News writes: —“ The Episcopel Bishop of Illinois 

Whitehonse), who is of pronounced Rituallstio ten- 


encies, has been trying to keep a brother bisho 
Cummins, of Kentucky) from p in his 
i —as it would appear, because of latter's 
outspoken opposition to the innovators. issued a 


uest to pastors that they should not permit Bishop 
Oueuains 88 their pulpits; but the of 
Trinity Church icago, in the absence of 
rector, sent an invitation to the obnoxious bishop, 
and he not only complied with it, but took occasion 
in his discourse to deplore the attempts to upon 
the Church ‘doctrines and ceremonies whi Lad 
been utterly rejected and discarded’ by the 
Anglican Reformers. In the interval between the 
services of the first and second Sundays, Bishop 
Whitehouse tried without effect to prevail upon the 
* to withhold any further invitation this 
troublesome intruder; and finally sent Bisho 
Cummins a letter charging him with ion a 
invasion, and promising to ae the difficulty before 
the per tribunal. This elicited from him a 
a alle defence of his which can scarcely be 

led less than natural in him, considering that he 
was formerly the pastor of Trinity Church. But the 
troubles of Bishop Whitehouse do not end here. 
About two months ago he discovered that the pastor 


of Christ Church, Chicago, a Rev. Mr. Cheney, 
was in the habit of omitting the word ‘regenerate ’ 
in performing the office of infant buptism—from con- 


scientious scruples, as he was told in a personal inter- 
view with the delinquent, whom he had then sought to 
constrain to conformity by holding out the threat of 
bringing him to trial. Mr. Cheney, howover, de- 
claring that he had the support of his congregation, 
remained fixed in his purpose not to employ the 
service as it stands, and in due time he was sum- 
moned before an ecclesiastical court convened to 
try him. In the midst of the proceedings an in- 
junction was sued out against them, and the 
bishop suddenly found himself on the defence, it 
being complained that he was prejudiced against 


Mr. Cheney, was resolved to depose him, and had 
| packed the court, and would pack any court with 


énte of | ten 


hen 1 was a boy, | i 


pave tas 4 der ee te weal 
sou U ; im many have no 
ce whatever. Isolated 1 . 
lished at the west in 
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ot individual than 

the directors that the same con 

to the present rates as to the previous v 
assessments. „ however, leave the 


to decide whether such rates shall in future 
Tun Taump oy Doom—The Rev. O, 
vicar of New Malden and Coombe, blows the 
of judgment in the ears of a nation whose 
ered 2 by disesta 
and disendowment of Church. 
the i4th of Ezekiel, 
conclusion that “ we 
look, in the near fut for all, or many,” of | 
following calamities: — Famine; ; 
sword, in the form of violent civil tumults 
motion, and, perhaps, civil war; naval 
disaster; national degradation and loss of 
the overthrow of the blished Churches 
land and Scotland; the subversion of the d 
the overthrow of the House of Lords; the sepa 
of Ireland from England; the shivering to pieces of 
the British Empire. : 
An Anocrent Socrery or Nownoonwrormists,— 
Those who are familiar with the nooks and corners 


of the City probably know that by t out of 
Bishopsgate down Devonshire-street, an 
under the archway of the Metropolitan Free Hospital, 


Devonshire-square, à courtyard is reached, one 
of which is bounded by the meeting-house of 
Baptist society founded by the well-known Pari 
William Kiffen, in 1638. Some proofs were 
on the 4th 


instant that, though in its old 
aociety hag Ar ita dotage. On 
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nt His 
nvidiously thrown 
willing to give up the 
were rather zealous for the hire of 
con this was not so, he did not 
to disguise the incidentals of their Church and 
; there was a danger of the people if left 
ves lukewarm. The clergy 
to their work, and 
them 45 — ote ba made 
insensible to pop ju- 
pular sympathy, the Church 
was not to be drifted about.“ 

Tus Onda in Pauspytertan Cuvurcugs. ~The 
organ question is troubling the Presbyterians of 
Canada. The session of Knox Church in Montreal 
was cited before the Synod of Hamilton for in- 
subordination in using an organ, at the instigation of 
the Presbytery. The congregation in effect main- 
tained that the question was an open one. The 
matter had been laid on the table of the Synod in 
1868, and no orders anent it had been given to the 
Presbytery; and subscriptions had been obtained 


essing | said à brilliant idea had just struck him; a certain 
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towards the building of the church on the faith that 
be used. Six churches habitually 
Knox Ohurch was the only one 


The 8 temporised. The resolu- 


tumacy, regret that 
nox Church, Montreal, should have 


the kirk session of Knox 
inasmuch general subject 
usic is to come up before the next 


erof Mr. 
im civilly, 


and undergone some frights 
- stage, bem th 


ight barrier. Mr. Hatherly re- 
e Holy Synod, and has not yet 
Independent. 


I Gwatrus.—Store-street Music-hall was 


difficulty obtained silence, he 

fair play, that they would to him the same 

attention they had given to his adversary. He then 

commenced, but on saying he would show them the 

Reformation was a curse, the storms of dissent were 
that he had to stop and seat himself 


80 A 
He „ but on arri at the second poin 

21 raised, Pro the first !”’ 13 You 
and your historians have made a mistake!” Ko. He 


number among his audience were Baptists, who had 
been taught to act like children, but he would prefer 
on the resent occasion to see them imitating 
the simplicity and silence of children. Having 
arrived at the third point, considerable uproar was 
created outside the doors of the hall by those who 
had been unable to gain admittance. The confusion 
among the audience was thereby increased tenfold, 
and cries of There's plenty of room on the 
platform!“ were raised. To this the lecturer replied 
that he had paid over 7/. for the use of the hall, and 
he always reserved the platform for himself. The 


he had come to reply to the lecture of the Rev. 
J. Geikie; they had promised him attention, but 
they had not given it, and it would be a loss of 
physical energy and a waste of time did he sta 

longer. He then wished them good night, and le 

‘the platform amid cries of No, no,” Como back,“ 
Ko. A few minutes after leaving the platform the 


rev. father sent one of his monks to announce that 


rev. lecturer, finding it impossible to conclude, said | po 


the reason of his not continuing the lecture was on 


account of physical weakness. While 
mation,” the Bev’ orke Iguation tnd the Rev. J. 
on,” the Rev. Father us, and the Rev. J. 

Geikie.— Globe. aes 

Erweoorat Incomms.—A dent of the 
Western Morning News calls attention to a subject 
which ere long likely to ocoupy a great share of 
ublic discussion. He enumerates a list of what 
of the Church,” com- 


in ishops 
Resignation Bill, the yearly income of Bisho 
Sumner was variously estimated at from 18, ‘ 
to 30,0007. a year. e Bishop of Sodor and Man 
stands lowest in the monetary scale, his salary 
2,000/., whilst the Bishop of Exeter's is 2,700/. 
4 — there are two archbishops and twenty- 
six ops whose yearly inoome is | 45,400/. ; twenty- 
eight deans, with a yearly income of 38,320/.; and 
120 canons, receiving 82,427/., making a total of 
366,1477. “A Layman” contends that no curate 
should receive less than 200/. a year, but fears that 
such a change will not take place, except under the 
disendowment of the Church as it at present stands. 
“Of course,” he adds, “it would be a Government 
„ and could only be brought about by the 
orce of public opinion. Two or three years ago 
the disestablishment of the Irish Church would have 


has 


ope’s Council, at least if he can get a safe-conduct, 
for it seems from a letter he has addressed to the 
Times, and which a 
at 


, how the Archbishop sent him 

courteous reply and a copy of one of his books, 

time a matter of history, but it was 

not previously known that Dr, Cumming had ad- 

dressed the Pope himself “in the acoustomed eccle- 

siastical Latin and form,” of which the following is 
4 — 

Holy Father, — You have been pleased to invite to the 

— Council the Protestants and others who 


ou any 
answer as to the mode of proceeding. upreme 
authority alone can farnish you with that.” For this 
reason, Holy Father, I earnestly beseech you to be 
pleased to inform me whether, in the approaching 
Council, we shall be allowed the liberty of speaking, 
and bringing forward the reasons for which we Protes- 
— are separated and divided from the Church of 

me. 


I am, your Holiness’s obedient servan 
Joun OCummine, D.D., 
Presbyter of the Scotch Church. 
To this letter it seems that the Holy Father has not 
yet replied, but in case his reply is of a favourable 
character Dr. Cumming does not doubt that he will 
itin time to be at Rome for the opening of the 
uncil. “I am persuaded,” he adds to the Times, 
“that if you send, as you no doubt will, a reporter 
to the successive mee of the Council, you will 
not be able to report any language used by me or 
the others, inconsistent with the courtesy we owe or 
the respect we feel to the Sovereign Pontiff and the 
assembled prelates.” 
Srprarvat Pssrs.—The Spectator admits that 
Liberals are under a strong ion to 
with Mr. Hadfield’s proposition the ps 
“should be relieved from the duty of attendance 
in the House of Lords.” There is, however, 
some to be said on the other side. We may 
remove the bishops, indeed, but whither? to some 
place in which, whether or no it be formally re- 
cognised by the Oonstitution, they will pro — 
wield more power than they now possess, while 
they will certainly have less insight into the wants 
of the time, and find every tendency to narrowness, 
bigotry, and sacerdotalism multiplied tex fold. We 
do not want men so powerful as our bishops must 
be, to be modelled either after the type with which 
the Evangelical, or after that with which the High 
Anglican theory’ would accord. Wedo not want 
them to be mere preachers or theologians or ecclo- 
siastical men of business, in whom all the faults and 
littlenesses of the average clergymen would be in- 
tensified by the influences of power and dignified 
position ; we do not want them to be great spiritual 
magnates, enemies or allies, as the case might be, 
but always rivals of the representatives of temporal 
wer. We prize the secularising agencies which 
forbid them to be either the one or the other. As it 
is a salutary thing for the bishop's wife and daughters 
to descend for a while from the solitary eminence of 
the cathedral town to the level of the London season, 
to see about them many equals and not a few 
superiors, to find their mitre insignificant among the 
multitude of coroneted panels, so in a higher degree 
and in a higher sense it is salutary for his lordship 
to meet his peers in Parliament. It is not only that 


I 
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he finds his own level and learns to measure himselt 
with some of the ablest men of the day, though these 
are the most salutary of lessons for one who has to 
rule; he learns toaccept, facts, and to recognise neces- 
sities; he sees and can scarcely fail to acquire some 
measure of the virtues which we may call specially 
lay virtues—moderation and justice. He is abso- 
lutely forced into something at least of a states- 
manlike breadth of view where the interests of his 
own order and of the commonwealth impinge upon 
each other ; he does not, we may hope, wholly unlearn 
his lesson when he returns to his own peculiar pro- 
vince of duty. With all this, however, the Spectator 
is constrained to allow that if the bishops show them- 
selves unable to see beyond the interests of their 
order and of their communion, the voice, not of a 
sect, but of the people, will before long “ relieve 
them from the duty of attendance in Parliament. 
Tun Avutumnat Session or THe ConGREGATIONAL 
Ywton.—We are beginning to think of our autumn 
meeti and to look forward with interest to the 
gathering at Wolverhampton. The annual sermon 
to the Union will be preached in the Queen-street 
ey on the evening of Monday, October 18th, by 
the Rev. R. A. Redford, M.A., of Hull. The session 
will open on the next morning, and a scheme of 
business has already been drawn up by the com- 
mittee of the Union, in which, however, it is ble 
that considerable alterations may be made the 
day of assembly. We can, however, describe with 
some certainty the main features of the meetings 
and the topics likely to be brought under discussion. 
The claims of the home, Irish, and Colonial missions 


uniform system of civil registration. The Rev. 
Bowman Srerxenson moved an amendment accept- 


report, and rejecting the last. He said they were all 
agreed that religious equality in this matter ought to 
be established ; but he believed it would bed 

and in its tendency immoral, to separate the civil 
from the religious ceremony. Moreover, the Irish 
marriage law had been altered in the other direction. 


The only proposal before the country was that of Sir 


Roundell Palmer, and it was their policy to support 
it. The Rev. W. Snaw said that he did not care by 
which path they arrived at equality in this matter. 
— in the a they had found no difficulty in 
o system o minister registering the marriages 
he performed. After some observations by the Rev. 
Joun Beprorp, the Secrerary proposed that, in view 
of probable Parliamentary action, the Conference 
should abstain from any expression of opinion for 
another year. The amendment and resolution were 
withdrawn in favour of this, and it was unanimously 
carried. 
On Wednesday the Oonference met at nine 
o'clock. After the reading of the daily record, Dr. 
Osnorn proposed a resolution on the retirement of 
the Rev. W. Shaw, which was ado and will 
appear in the Minutes of Conference. Conference 
then proceeded to the third reading of stations, and 
completed it, except two or three reserved cases. 
Inthe evening the Conference was for about 
ing an important case of dis- 
eyan minister, the Rev. 
entitled, The 


ing the two former resolutions of the committee’s | mi 


On Thursday morning Dr. Scort, the 
tutor at the new Belfast College, made an 
behalf of that college, and obtained leave 
subscriptions in England towards an 
fund of 10,0004, He said that Ireland did 


es 
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preacher, 

„„ i Sustentation adopted by the local committee. When the case 
e committee a ted in May will | came before the Conference at an earlier stage, an | } 

be ready with a report, and wi prepared to pro- important and influential committee was appointed 
immediate for the formation of such a to consider it, and confer with Mr. Hughes. Their 
Our Baptist friends, although they could not report was presented on Wednesday morning, and it 

2 to * any official ition to a Sustenta- recommended: 

have taken practi 1. That the findings of the Manchester and Bolton 

district —— Ur confirmed; 2. That they ro- 

garded the pub of the book as a violation of the 

professions tly made by Mr. Hughes, and ac- 
bridge for the edncation of our ministers,” is the | cepted by his hren in faith, inasmuch as it 
title of a paper which Mr. Neville Goodman proposes | attacks a vital part of M ist discipline; and the 
to read. br. Morton Brown will propound “A oe 8 to — — 41 —— in 
possible basis of union between Congregationalists any church sti ding bis appointment and enjoying 
and Pres "and the Rev. E. R. Conder, of | its benefits, publishing a book assailing principles with- 
Leeds, read a paper on The Church and the —— 7 — , 1 — 
” . appoin tment or ; such benefi com mi a 
on.” ‘The committee have set these three enjoy blic faith an og teeny 8 In 


in down for discussion at sectional | rate offenes against pa , 
pa 1 Mr. Hughes ought to stay the — number on trial is 20,696. 


meetings on the Wednesday afternoon. Mr. J. A. 1 adgmon on tame on he wichan te he , 
Cooper, of Birmingham, has also been asked to read | "0 % tae book as long as he wishes to be recognised in Newcastle (714), in which, during the last 
a paper on retaining the elder scholars in our Sun- They recommend that he should be disqualified from | Ye@rs, there has an increase of 3,000 
day-schools, and the Rev. R. Balgarnie another on | being a superintendent of a circuit while he maintained | members. | 
“The promotion of spiritual life in our churches in | his present views, that he consider su for one 
the new conditions of society.” It is proposed to year, and that a special report should be given to the | to the Rev. 
hold a public meeting in Queen-street Chapel on the | next Conference. 
Tuesday evening, and a meeting for wor men | Dr. War moved that the report of the committee | in repl , said that the building is ot free 
next evening in the Agricultural Hall. A conversa-| should be received and adopted. The Rev. W. from debt, and that there is a reserve fund of 7,000/. 
sions in the bern Exchange will wind up the general Anrnun, M. A., seconded, and said that of late years for the erection of a similar college in the midland 
meetings of the Union on Thursday evening, but on | there had been a danger that members of the highest | Counties. 
the same evening a detachment of Congregational | and most sacred of all professions should shake the Upon the vote of thanks to the editors some criti 
leaders will be told off for duty in Birmingham, and | public faith in solemn pledges. Methodism had been | “i#ms were made on passages in ome — — 
to 


the noble Town Hall of the midland metropolis will | an honourable exception to this. If he changed his | were thought to violate the 
be used for the enunciation of our victorious prin- | views, and wished to say so in the form of a book, he | bonnexion. Mr. HOLLAND 
ciples. On Friday evening a public m on | should think it his duty to go outside Methodism 
on education is announced, Mr. 8. Morley, M. P., first. When Baptist Noel changed his mind on the 
; and after so long an interval for discus- relation of Ohurch and State, he gave notice to his 
sion and formation of opinion, the Congregationalists | bishop of his intention to publish his book, and to e following letters as 
to make an leave the Church before doing so. He read several | Proving that the magazines were not accurate :— 
uivocal declaration in favour of a scheme of | extracts from the book of Mr. Hughes. He agreed 
public education, in which all denominational diffe- | with the recommendation of the committee. The 
rences shall be completely ignored.—Bnglish Inde- | Rey. B. Guecory, although he disapproved of it, 
pendent. thought that undae importance had been attached to 
a book which, if left alone, would have soon died a 


* : : natural death. ‘ 
| — the T 5 — 77 1. „I for a — — 3 ear ipe Gi a published 
: 8 sho uired . 1 4 
THE WESLEYAN OONFERENCE AT HULL. N abstain hems — functions during the | 7 ™ 
of his views. 


On Tuesday evening the Szcnetary read the report time given him for the consideration 
of the committee appointed at the last Conference to | He spoke at length in favour of the olass- meeting 
tion of the | test, and reprobated the conduct of a member who, 


collect information respecting the o } 
law affecting the tion of in places | after his pledges, published such a work. The Ex- Con* 
of religious worship. The resolutions of the committee— | Paesipent seconded the amendment. gregationalists, generally speaking, Sree their own 
1, expressed satisfaction with the desire of the Royal| The Rev. Tuomas Hvonzs then addressed the | system of Church isation to that which is adopted 
Commissioners to remove the existing inequalities ; | Conference. He said that he had never tried to in- | by the Wesle thodists. But I am a — 


2, declared in favour of a uniform system of jure the class-meeting institution, and had said that any of them feel any objections 
registration, which should seoure religious equality ; * disparaging of it. He met a olass himself; science to Wesleyan Coonexionalism; and, assuredly 
3, declared preference for a system of civil registra- | his wife was also a olass-leader, and his children met they do 2 it as open to Tog ©. 1 4 
tion, as ~~ with throwing upon all ministers | in class. He was not the only minister who had None — — 1 AN- tows 4. — to the 
of religion the responsibility off istration. The published views not in perfect accordance with those — 4.4 of religio on anes b 2 
Rev. J. Ratrensury asked whether that implied that of his brethren. But this had not been deemed | tion discipline, by — — dy individual 
the is still to be introduced into our cha sufficient to sever them from connection with that | penefoence ’ * position relates only to endow- 
He did not himself see how we should be relieved by | Conference. He instanced Dr. Adam Clarke and] ments bein provided “EP such purposes from national 
ite being extended to the clergy of the Church of | Daniel Isaacs. He declared that he had never made | resources. Private endowments, in our view, stand upon 
England. Such a recommendation was, in his 75 a secret of his views. Again and again at district | a different footing altogether to public endowments. 
ment, very questionable. He thought they should | meetings he had expressed them, and at the Leeds I am, dear Sir, yours faithfally, 
record their own acts before witnesses, and such a | Conference gave notice of his intention to move a re- EDWARD 
document, signed by them, should be regarded just | solution upon the subject, but there was not time | Rev. H. W. Holland. . | 
as legal as if signed by a clergyman of the Church | allowed. He was no secret and anonymous con- Itjwas agreed that a strict neutrality should in future ) 
of England. The Secretary said it was reported in | spirator against Methodism. He was charged with | be observed in the magazines in * to political 
the newspapers that Sir Roundell Palmer was about | no immorality, no neglect of ministerial duties, no | matters. The Rev. W. B. Porn offered the oopy- 
to bring in a bill into the House of Commons for a unfitness for the office. His only offence was the | right of the volume of sermons, which be had rently 
uniform practice in each of the three kingdoms on | publication of this book. He asked, if the test wes a to the connexion, which was acce 
the subject of marriage. He thought it would be | so important, why so many were allowed to have e Rev. W. Auron moved a resolution suggesting 
wise in them to defer this matter until they saw what | their names on a class-book who seldom or never | to the book-room the desirableness of pu 0 
Biblical and Theological Dictionary and C 22 
9 


legislative action was taken on it. The Ex-Presmpent | met. He said, in conclusion, that he had been fairl ya 
moved that the report of the committee be accepted. | treated. He had been heard most patiently adapted to the requirements of Biblical 

The Rev. H. W. HorklAxp seconded the proposal in | kindly by the committee and the Conference. He | the present day. This was carried, and Mr. Porn 
a lengthy speech, in which he exposed the in- did not ask for pity, but that they would do what thought that the suggestion might be carried out. 
accuracies of clerical registration, and urged that the | they believed to be right. It was „on the of the Rev. 
safe and proper thing would be to introduce a President then put the amendment, and Joux Farnaz, a change be made in the 
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4 unan 
eae ry from ba ahutch 20 : on assem- 
ling in the Independent chap hallowgate, 


Ripon, to become their pastor. Mr. Andrews pur- 
homens upon his new sphere on Sunday, 3rd 


uence of not bei 


| 
. Having now completed his 
— for the ministry he was entitled to the 


Presby 
that what he calls “‘ missionary pyrotechnics’’ does 
of this college was held on | not pay. That mission needed funds; and as he 
ents were examined y ted with Sir John Lawrence and with 
: | the Ma ah, who isin England, it was thought a 
favourable 6 or ree to t the English 
public with the mi , and give them a 
chance to contribute to it. Accordingly Exeter Hall 
; | was hired, and posters issued, and all the papers gave 
brilliant reports of the crowded meeting. The sequel 
is that the cost was 560 dols., and the collection 
amounted to 216 dole. ; loss, 345 dole. Mr. Lansing 
| prefers to fall back on a different basis in order to 
; „by the tutor ; | su his mission. 
t (junior class), by the Rev. T. wmouTH OonorEGATIONAL CuuRcH.—A ser- 
. The English sermon was vice in recognition of the Rev. Alfred Norris, late 
of Oambridge, as the first appointed minister, was 
held in the church on Monday, the 9th inst., under 
. W. Palsford, D. D., 


the Royal Hotel in the afterncon. The 


. | vice-chair were respectively occupied by F. 


2 


n 
im m“ 


ä 


11 4. Ooo db. There w o present 
Sa a Wa 
68, 0 


and a number of 


0 and 
the v. Dr 
ue Rev 


G w; Rev. Dr. „Edinburgh; the 
Rove, Yaak, Ne Shields the Rev. T. White, 
emouth ; the Rev. Dr. R and the Rev 


J. Robjohn, Newcastle; the Rev. W. Shillito, 
Sunderlan 12 Em North Shields; A. Com- 


C , Esq., on behalf ‘of the church, presented 
Mr. A. Kennedy, who, since ite opening, has officiated 
at the harmonium, with a gold-mounted ivory baton. 


. i 4 


Many of them are unique, and 
t is believed that the exhibition, when ully 


premises in Hulme-street, Oxford-stroet, consisting 
— several exhibition — * Pay oe refreshment, 
committee rooms, 0 3 
which it is pro ae heathen 
temples, &. rooms are now being adapted and 

— n to 
the exhibition in the third week of October. 
committee have engaged the services of Mr. John 
Walsh, the general manager of the late Bolton Ex- 
hibition, who is now ocoupied in the work of clasafy- 
ing and arranging the articles contributed. The 
Bishop of Manchester has the ‘office of 
president, and an influential list of patrons has been 

secured.— Manchester (uardsan. 

Bastxgetoxs.— The Rev. George J. Proctor, 
formerly of —— Isle of Wight, having beoome 
-8 tional Chapel, 


’ of Lon treet 
Bingo, recognition wore held on 
y, July 27th. Im the afternoon an introduce. 


was held under the presidency of the 


tory 
Rev. F. M. Holmes, of Alton, seoretary of the dis- 


trict. After prayer by the Rev. H. Young, the Rev. 
W. ** 999 — as a minister of a 


unsym i — x — 
i , who succeeds Mr. Proctor in N 


thes offered prayer, The Rev. W. ve, B. A., 
alas t Newport, and the Rev. W. Trotter, minister 
of the Countess of Huntingdon's Chapel in Basing- 
— also a At seven — ag A a W. M. 

aull, of Romsey (secretary o ants Congrega- 
tional Union), the chair. Mr. Haslam, one of 
the deacons, then made the usual statement, and the 
Rey. G. J. Proctor addressed the meeting. The Rev. 
F. M. Holmes then offered prayer, and the Rev. 


Mark Wilks, of London, formerly p. of the 


church, preached the sermon. The of the 
Lord's Su was administered at the close of the 
service by Rev. Joseph Fletcher. 

Tus Lats M. Hawn: Monop.—M. Henri Monod, 
brother of the late lamented Frederico Monod, entered 
into rest a few weeks ago, in the seventy-fourth year 
of his age. He was a good man in the fullest sense 
of the word, and a pious and faithful Christian. 
From the death of his brother Frederic, of beloved 

, M. Henri Monod became the head of the 
— family of Monod, whose name is, and will, 
we hope, long continue, a name of blessing in our 
churches. From the time when he was led to a 
deeper and more living knowledge of Evangelical 
truth, through the influence of the Rev. — Adama, 
minister of the American chapel, up to the day of 
his death ; in the midst of the absorbing activities of 
mercantile life, as well as in the repose of his latter 

ears, in the intimacies of domestic life as well as in 

is relations to this world, he was seriously absorbed 
with but one object, viz., to put his life in harmony 
with his faith. He was the constant benefactor of 
the poor, not only by his inexhaustible liberality, 
but by the wise counsels of an unwearying Christian 
benevolence. None know or ever will know the 
amount of good he did. Even in his advanced 
age, he never failed to attend punctually at the 

unday-school where he directed a class—and it was 
a beautiful sight to see this venerable man, the head 
of one of the most justly esteemed families in Havre, 
seated in the midst of — 2 — to 

ve the things of 


make them understand and 
tion and eternal life. As he lived, so he died, in full 
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and peaceful trust in his Saviour, consoling those J. M‘Cappin (Rochdale), J. Philli E. Morris, and n “Majesty” most gracious 
around him, and pointing his children and his] W. H. Ullen. The 222 —4 a 1. ia as fc . 2 — 1 
friends to a better world. L' Espérance, accounts, from which it * ＋ 4 


BOTTOM, NBAR Mancuestern.—On Sunday | 2, 2291. 16s. 3d. had raised and pro- 
the anni ve Services in connection with Stubbins | mised towards the build fund. This 
Congregational Church were continued, when the | includes a donation of 200“. from S. Morley, — 


Rev. G. D. Moeegregor, of London, preached after- M. P.; promises of ten per cent. on all . 1 — 
noon and evening. The services and collections | raised Res last October, by three gen — of nets, rienc — 
were for the of aiding in the removal of the | viz., Sir James Watts, Mr. H. Lee, and Mr. W. | or at 7 pon 0 
debt which still remained upon the church and Armitage, of Manchester, these percentages now nume dofing th en load! 
schools, and, owing to the liberal donations on the | reaching 351. for each tleman; a grant of 750i a 
occasion, and the munificence of James Pofritt, Esq., | from the Lancashire and Cheshire Chapel Buildi 
of Stubbins Vale, the buildings are now entirely free | Society; 1047. raised by a Christmas tree; 313. 
from eficumbrance. The collections and donations | personal subscriptions by members of the congrega- 
hy. church are unprecedented, at least in this dis- | tion, and 204/. in other sums; together with 
ct. The total cost of the buildings, which were | of 500/. realised by the sale of the 
opened two years ago, was 8, 144“. 11s. 11d. The stone | 307. from a tea-meeting held in Apri . 
1 getting it) was contributed by Messrs. | complete the total cost of 2,500“. there is atill 
Porritt, Bro., and Austin, to the amount of 1,220/. | quired 3007. The building will be in the Lom 
and the collections and subscriptions up to the present | style of architecture, of simple character. The 
anniversary services amounted to 2,723/. 10s. 24d., | chapel will be thirty-seven feet wide and sixty feet 
leaving a debt of 4,201/. 1s. Süd., which has. been | long in the clear, in addition to a shallow segmental 
removed during this and last week's services. | recess at the back. The ceiling line will be half 
On Wednesday, August 4, when the Rev. Enoch way down the roof, and will be ed. In the 
Mellor preached, 216“. 118. 04d. was collected; on centre the roof will be twenty t feet six inches. 
Sunday afternoon, the 8th of August, 317“. 4s. Id.; Underneath the chapel will be a schoolroom fourteen 
on Sunday — 4 3371. 116. 10¢d. ; received from | feet high, and from the nature of the site will be 
und, 160/.; Henry Lee, Esq., virtually out of the ground. There will be a com- 
Manchester, 50/.; W. Rumney, Esq., Stubbins, | fortable class-room for infants under the vestry, and 
5007.; Alderman Rumney, Manchester, 5/. ; leaving also two class-roome for adults, to open in 
a balance of 2,6247. 14s. 84d., which James Porritt, | large schoolroom with sashes when requisite. 
has very generously given to remove all materials of construction will be red pressed bricks, 
relieved with white and blue bricks, and Hollington 
stone dressings. The internal rey | will be 
Memel fir varnished. The architect is Mr. W. 


53 111 i" 


attendance 
— 


Parliamentary Intelligence. 
— — 
On Wednesday the Speaker of the House of Oom- 
Hencotes ie an elegant and comfortable building, and | one took the chair at twenty minutes to two 
——ů — 376 persons. At o'clock. 
dedication service on Wednesday morning there DISENDOWMENT OF THE CHUROH IN JAMAICA. 
Was a numerous co tion. The Rev. Alexz. Mr, M’Arruur asked the Under-Secretary of 


4, of Newcastle, the Rev. A. Jack, of North | State for the Colonies what course the Government 


elde, and the Rey. W. Baker, of South Shields, . 
teak part in the service; and the Rev. Dr. Palsford, intended to take in relation to the Jamaica Olergy 


of Ginsgow, preached. At the close the rev. Doctor Act, which would shortly expire, and what were 
id the cost of the edifice, without the spire, was | their intentions in reference to the future ecclesias- 
»700/., and it was delightful to state that the sub- tical arrangements for that island. 


scriptions, including the basaar fund, amounted to Mr. Monsexx said that the Jamaica Clergy Act 
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15 
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3 
i 
FF 


f 


i 
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3,400/., leaving a balance of 300/. to present the ' B repeal 
building u free, unburdened gift on the altar of God. expired this year. Under that Act more than 20,000/., ae long 


A luncheon waa provided in the schoolroom at half. raised out of the taxes of the colony, was appropriated 
past one d glech. About 100 ladies and gentlemen | to religious purposes. By the census of 1861 it ap- 

R of the repast. The Rev. J. Wadland peared that there were in Jamaica 40,000 members 
. ) occupied the chair, and was supported of the Anglican Church, 42,000 Methodista, 51,630 


‘| Baptists, and 30,000 belonging to other religious 
' | denominations. Of this sum of 20,000/., all, except 
370/., went towards the maintenance of the Church 
of England. Under these ciroumstances it had been 
: determined to introduce religious equality into that 
es were delivered, and Mr. Moffatt said that colony, and instructions had been issued to the 
ye expenses of the new place of worship had been Governor to the effect that her Majesty's Govern- 
increased by the committee pase gow. Dany: then to ment were of opinion that the and religious 
build a superior schoolroom and vestries ; they now | culture of the subject race of the island, and not the 
saw Mr. E. Ridley had promised a subscription of | ascendancy of any one portion of the community, 
507. if the chapel should be opened free of debt. At should be the object of the Government, and that it 
the evening service the Rev. Dr. Pulsford again | would be desirable to avoid all appearance of show- 
preached, and the chapel was crowded. ing exclusive favour to any one — No 
scheme had yet been submitted by the Governor, but 
one was expected to arrive by the next mail, and it 
5 would be founded on the principle just mentioned, 
| THE RATEPAYING CLAUSES. 
e en were the Rers. J. Mr. Harcourt gave notice that on an early day 
Marshall, of Over; J. te, of Belfast; J. J. next session he would move that it is expedient to 
Thornton, a a hate Mette 6 alos 4, repeal so much of the Reform Acts as makes the 
Phillips, of Springhead, . Irving, of | right of voting for members of Parliament dependent 
; W. Rhodes, of Sandbach; W. A. Allen and | on the payment of rates 
Rawlins, of rg te Johns, of Northwich ; R. This being the whole of the business on the paper, 
Dutton, Esq., of Middlewich; T. Rigby, Eeq., of the House awaited in silence the summons from the 
ors Ko. a hymn had been sung, the Rev. Lords’ Commissioners, which came at two o'clock. 
ay of 
trowel * 
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church, then presented a handsome silver ne Boren one ones 
Sir James Watts, who proceeded to lay| Their Lordships met shortly before two o'clock, | 


the stone, u which a number of purses were | only about a dozen peers being present, including the 


then by children of jthe Bishops of London and Oxford, and the Earl of oo —ę-— 
tion. a cavi eath the stone were 4 

Longford and Viscount Melville. Prayers having 
thew, of the st. a otal ong 54 . been read by the Bishop of London, the Lord Chan- NOTICES FOR NEXT SESSION, 
— in Crewe, and a few coins of the t| cellor, retiring for a few minutes, re-entered the — (From the Morning Siar.) 
reign. © persons assembled then adjourned to the House, accompanied by the other Oommissioners one might 
Baptist when the Rev. G. W. Oonder, of the Karl of Kimberley, Earl Granville, Viscount the House of Commons is at this 


Manchester, delivered an excellent address, and Mr. sheet. Notso. It is nearl 
James Robertson gave a sketch of the history of the Sydney, and yp dee PHP e of — 2 matter. l 
church. Congregationalism took ite rise in Crewe the Black Rod (Colon ) was directed to | wit) be betted upon as soon xs, or 
from the exertions of the late Rev. W. Silvester, of | summon the Commons, and the Speaker and about the Derby of 1870 is run, so the notice 
Sandbach, who preached in rooms at one of the] fifty hon. members accordingly appeared at the bar, 
hotels, soon after the town originated. In the year whereupon the Royal Assent was given in the usual 
1846 a movement was started to erect a . form to the following among other bills: — Con- 


worship, and chiefly by the efforts of Mr. 
Bostod , senior, of Haslington, who is now an aged solidated Fund (Appropriation), New Parishes and that the House — 


Mr. N 

triarch, a chapel was erected and opened in 1847. Church Building Act Amendment, Contagious against such ins ; * 

¢6 that period several ministers have laboured at Diseases, Government of India Act Amendment, | institutions inconsistent with social welfare 
Orewe, and in March, 1868, the building became too | Governor-General of India, Habitual Oriminals, | national — — Nor would any one give m 
small for the increasing congregation under the care | Dividends on Public Stocks, Sanitary Act (1866) | for Mr. Dalrymple's chances of taking inveterate 
of the Rev. W. A. Blake, the present pastor, and the | Amendment, Sanitary Act (1866) Amendment (Ire- | drunkards under the care of the State, , 
services were transferred to the Town-hall. After | land), Metropolitan Commons Act (1866) Amend- 10 Pe yt ose the French Treaty, 
the afternoon services about fifty ladies and gentle- | ment, Presentation of Benefices belonging to Roman | nor e proba of Sir Wilfrid 1 


men sat down to an elegant cold collation. In the Catholics, Oanada (Rupert's Land u, Metro- abolishing the opium revenue. Several 


evening & attended tea-meeting was held in| politan Board of Works (Loans), Charity Commis- cs, however, may be beneficially 

the 2a hall’ Sates the presidency of Henry Lee, | sioners, Bishops’ Resignation, Adulteration, = in the : 4 to make its first n 
Esq., J. P., of Manchester, and spirited addresses and Enclosure of Land. a | Mr. being taken We 
were delivered by the Revs. John White (Belfast), The Lonůð Oxancetior then said:—We are oom - Price. is to be the’ test 
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Court, @fficial, and Personal Betws. 


in jesty, with the junior members of the Ro 
favoured with fine weather. The any, wil eave Osborne for Windsor Castle 
are generally that the crop is a fair | evening, and proceed to Balmoral to-morrow. 
Prince Arthur took leave of the Queen on Thurs- 
————4 bas 418 careful re- day. On Saturday he embarked at Birk 
prospects of the wheat trade. His con-] board the City of Paris, for Canada, to join the Rifle 
80 — as those of many] Brigade. Crowds of people were on the piers on 
writers. e estimates that the | bo sides of the Mersey, anxious to catch a gli 
on pet rg of the land 0 of the Prince, but thousands were not able 
Rope ho veal — * ht of him. On taking leave of Mr. John 
AIX A= On an exa- 115 
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ng the old ovses which cannot be con- 
— — transferred to the new tribunal. The won 
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sit, it is expeoted, in Basinghall 
on the new rules to be 
would seem that daily sittings by the 


ptoy law, and will come into force the same day 
January next—when imprisonment for 


recoverable before 
costs by solicitors 
40. The statate is divided into 
comprised in twenty-nine sections. 
of arrest is retained on persons about to 


wyn, Lady Margaret 
ty at Cambridge University ; 
J wyn, R.N. Was Solicitor-General 4 


moted, and that Mr. Jessel, M.P. for Dover, 
made Vice-Ohancellor. 


share of the recent election expenses for Berkshire, 
the latter has given the money to found six free 
libraries in different towns in that county. 

The ty of the late Lord Broughton 1 J. 
Cam Hobhouse) has been sworn under 250, 000“. His 
lordship left his diaries and correspondence to the 
British Museum, to be kept without examination 
until 1900, when they may be published, on the con- 
sent of the Crown being obtained as regards the 


is country. The county courte can commit 
weeks unless payment is sooner made. 
lent debtors in bankruptcy or under liquida- 
certain offences before juries oan be im- 
with or without bard labour; and in the 


manner. Both their Royal 
the place immensely, and 
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or breach of promise of marriage, im- 
ment is abolished. 


Great Norrusan Hospitat, CaLEDONIAN-ROAD, 
.—During the past week 1,493 applications have 
been attended to, including those of 497 new 
te. A donation of 1,000/. has been sent by 
“8. W. Y.” for the benefit of this hospital. 


Tae Enpowep COuaritigs or Mippiesex.—A 
general digest of endowed charities for the county of 
Middlesex has been published. The total gross 
income is given as 50,5081. 1268. The total income 
mentioned in the report of the former commissioners 
of inquiry was 26,9327. The purposes to which the 
income is applicable, and the amounts, are as follow : 
—Education, 17,161“. Os. 10d.; apprenticing and 

advancement, 3,160/, 148. Id.; endowments of clergy, 


. | leotarers, &o., 635/. 158. 7d.; Church purposes, 


2,978“. 11s. 11d.; Dissenting places of worship and 
ministers, 546/. 136. 11d.; education of Dissenters, 
6931. le. 8d.; public uses, 1,965/. 176. 10d.; support 
of almshouses, their inmates, and pensioners, 
12,844/. 178.; distribution of articles in kind, 6,607. 


2s. 6d.; distribution of money, 5,45“. 15s.; general 
uses of the poor, 797/, 188. Ad.; medicine 20/, 19s. Id. 


ll prolong their residence at 
1 fo the third week in September. 
Mr. Disraeli and Lady Beaconsfield have been 
visiting Lord Shrewsbury at Alton Towers. 
It is reported that Mr. Oandlish, M.P. for Sunder- 
land, and Oaptain Beaumont, M.P. for South 
Durham, are going out to India for the 


purpose 
of making inquiries concerning the expenditure for 
material during the Abyssinian War. 

It is said t the Hon. William Stuart, now 
British Minister at Buenos Ayres, is likely to be 
1 3 to the Court of Madrid. 

e American Minister and Mrs. Motley are on a 
visit to the Earl of Beauchamp’s, near Malvern, 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC GOSSIP. 


The Presidentship of the British Association for 
1870 is to be offered to Professor Huxley. 

Gustave Doré and Blanchard Jerrold have been. 
making a systematic exploration of London, from 
Wapping to Kensington, among high and low, with 
a view to a work on the great capital, Monsieur 
Doré has made a most interesting collection of 

It is now said that neither Dr. Doran nor Mr. J. 
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C. Jenffreson will become editor of the Atheneum, | the Dean opposed to the Irish Ohurch Bill on aceount 
but that Sir O. Dilke will edit his own journal, which | of its throwing the more liberal clergy iato the haads 
is to be enlarged and materially altered. of the bigots, and enabling the bigots of the dises- 
Mr. Sydney Dobell, the poet, who has wintered | tablished Church to tread apon the Liberals, who are 
for two or three seasons at Clifton, met with asevere| now protected by the civil law, which is more 
accident on Minchinhampton-common a few days tolerant than the usual canon law. Dean Stan! 
ago, by his horse having fallen with him. It is looks much like our friend, Henry Pierrepont of 
* that he has sustained no irreparable injury, | Brooklyn. 
but his contusions are very severe. “The Archbishop of Dublin . C. Trench) is a 
Mr. John Ruskin has been elected to the newly- | more rigid theol and perhaps a more severe 
created chair, the Slade Art Professorship of Oxford. and penetrative scholar than the Dean, and he 
The candidates were ten in number, but the contest seemed to me to have his mind open to the beat 
lay between Mr. Ruskin and Mr. J. C. Robinson, no | German theologians, and to be a student of religion 
votes being given to any of the other candidates. Of in its deepest truth. He was, however, too mach 
the seven ex-officio electors appointed under the will | absorbed with the Irish Church Bill to be wholly 
of the founder, Mr. Ruskin obtained the votes of the | ease on other topics. His charge of last year to tis 
four resident in Oxford. clergy is an 8 as terse in diction 
Lo Patmerston’s Damx. — The Atheneum) strong in argument—guch as it is well to weigh 
agnounces the discovery of the private diary of seriously before making Ireland over to the 
Lord Palmerston. All his great contemporaries | priesthood without limitation. He is much in- 
figure in it, and they are said to be drawn by in American affairs and studies, as well 
a bold and masterly hand. This discovery he may be, for his books are much used and 
will, no doubt, be turned to profitable use by Fir highly 
Henry Bulwer, who is known to have been for some 
time ocoupied (with family sanction and assistance) 
on a biography of the late statesman. The diary is, i 
it is now said, of a very limited character. of 
It commences,” says the Record, “ when he was six- and 
teen years of age, and it ends at the close of 1830, when : to 
be assumed office as Foreign Secretary. But at present | hear him „as he ig called one of the dest 
no continustion of the diary has been found amougst his) En preachers, both in substance and mamuer. 
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cloge of Lord Palmerston’s.” 


THE ENGLISH BISHOPS AND OLERGY. | {he Wolde little or wetting 0 m. 


The Rev. Dr. of New York, farni the | I left it to bim to appoin interview or not a@ he 
New York Evening Post the follo Seastas Gt ths Lies chore ele ling hie that it rt 
dinner recently given by the Lord Mayor fo the mutually instruocti found him 12 
aw and Clergy at the Mansion-house :— dommunicative, ands and earnest to oon verse u 

“Phe Archbishop of Canterbury was smooth and | the inmost subjects of religion. He laughed at the 
gracious in word as in presence, and is a fine] hat 1 had been bed to form of him, and d 
speotmen of a Christian scholar and gentleman : in | in his way he was very much of a Methodist, and his 
appeasenee very mach tne: © mon 00 Riwend | slid was of te eart—a im God 

might have made had his fancy been kept and im the boundless fello of the Church uni- 
down under the decorum of Kaglish ecclesiasticiem, | versal. He lives in an ample house, but si 


The, Bishop of London nded kindly “ct |fethor Aroha like an thary either of his 


4 


usly to the sentiment, ‘The Clergy of] brother Archbishops of York and Canterbury. 


Landon, of the English Church, and all öther] Jiewe are extreme, wholly Ulttamontate ; SS ee 
denominations,’ and wished well to them all. He I at once admired the man and dissented feos 


is, a vigorous ae nerd ya | man, and quite the | doctrine. His conduct seems liberal—memorably 80 
reverse in his appearance to the and courtly | in some directions; and he told me that he had been | members 
scholar. Dean Stanley, who was hie rival candidate | that week at Dean Stanley’s, where I understood 

for that office, is said to have been reluctantly with- that such men as Dr. ter, Mr. Martineau, 


drawn by the Queen, in deference to the general Tyndall, and the philosophers met in due turn to 


i 


had been 
voice the Conservative London clergy. The | jj matters in sci Dr. Manning's sincerity carried 
assembly broke up at a good hour, without any —— — * —— associates, who to allow 
Nonconformist being cal upon to speak; an ter, A 
omission that is explained by the fact that the dinner 2 


was given on the anniversary of the Society for 
Propagating the Gospel abroad by the English 
Established Church, and therefore is understood to 
belong to the Archbishops and Bishops. Other clergy, 
however, were publicly named with honour, and 
America was not forgotten in the list read by the 
Master of Ceremonies. 

“I was glad to see prominent Dissenters, both 


liberal and orthodox, present ; among the latter, the Postser pt. 
Rev. Mesars. Binney and Newman ll being con- —— 
spionous; and among the former, the Rev. Messrs. Wednesday, August 18th, 1869. places where music or exhibitions were provided. 
ll, lerson, James, and others. It was, of course, LATEST FOREIGN NEWS. memorial to the Town Council was also ado 
a privilege\to me here and elsewhere to meet eminent ing for the appointment of an assist- 
men out of my own usual line of association, and 1] The Emperor of the French has somewhat re. for the su — — * 
was in some respects highly favoured. I met no covered from the rheumatic pains which prevented 
truer gentleman and schotav than Arthur Stanley, | his being present at the Camp of Chalons on Sunday. 
Deas of 3 — Fyn, He was able to preside at the Council of Ministers | riot. . 2 the miners were balding 2 
makes : meetin 6 ‘ tachmen 2 
and kindly heart, as the dean does by his manly 2 Seen, and to drive out at St. Cloud yes- : iy of K. — 444 pe yo 
sense and scholarly loyalty. I heard him read St, . 6 f houses of some non-unionists residing in a of 
Pgul's tribute to charity from the Corinthians in the} It is reported that Marshal M Mahon is to be the ton known as the Warren. Doors und — 
night service at Westminster Abbey on the Sunday | appointed to the Ministry of War in France, | were broken in by volleys of stones, furniture was 
after my arrival, and it added to the romance and) Another account, however, says that the post will) destroyed, and the inmates of the houses, mostly 
solemnity of the hour and scene in that great temple be filled b — uf, The of ' : 
of the living and the dead. Dean Stanley is the head a by Gene og _ —4 ** 
of the Broad M be Eng —.— shal Niel ee 1 — a 4 eo — 
once wins honour an vokes f y his -| Nearly aris papers e expressed — 
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of capital. Mr. Auberon Herbert’s offer to 
f. Free Libraries in Berkshire is a step in 
the same direction, tending to bring the rich 
and nearer together. So is the emigration 
2 on. Yesterday another ship sailed 
for Oanada—the money being fouod for the 
emigrants. Cheerfully it sailed down the 
Thames, and cheerful were all the people on 
board, who, we imagine, will think more kindly, 
at last, of prosperous men then they have lately 
done, The social difficulty can, we are sure, 
de best settled by the heart, and not in the 
facts, or, at least, that 

in ivate. The Austrian 

t his overtures to 

which the Prussian reply is that 
moonshine, for no overtures have 

It should be possible to settle 
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been obli to postpone his visit to the cam 
at . — in connection with the 2 
„and to remain indoors at St. Cloud. But 
his Majesty is sufficiently recovered to be able 
to ride out, N III. has sustained a 


— 
ill be difficult to fill. 


sete ote 


that first 

unsettled, But the Senate has come to a complete under- 
Lord standing relative to the several articles of what 

speeches that may be called the new French Charter. And 

sent season, above all, the full and complete amn 


fi 


— this 

to say, deprecated 

oe Te een apa teful for thi 
ne are gra or this 

own act of — wish, taken in connec- 


tion with the Senatus-Consultum, has, we are 
told, restored the popularity of Napoleon III. 
to the level it had attained at the close of the 
Italian war. 


THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. 


“Taere is no such thing in August as 
politics,” Mr. Disraeli is reported to have said 
— other day at * oy nae 28 2 

owever, news rs to rought out, if the 
number of their readers at this oo 
tion is limited. The Press must have topics to 
discuss, whether Parliament is sitting or not. 
e season 


has hardly as yet been got u inst a number 
i that 2 at this 
by the en- 


to both 
Still things are improving, and the relations | period. 
between capital and labour, as well as land and | trance of the next great Parliamentary topic. 


labour, are getting to be more amicable. |The Irish land question is already under dis- 
Nothing could extend pood feeling better than | cussion. Lord Stanley indirectly glanced at it 
the Improved Dwellings for | the other day at Ormskirk, when he laid down 
Working Men. Sir Sydney Waterlow’s society | the principle that the threefold system of 
we are glad to see is successful in every respect, | landlord, tenant, and labourer is economicall 
and, what is most imp t, pays 5 per cent. the best and the most productive—a principle 
If it will always do and we judge that it | which, if strictly applied to Ireland, would leave 
will, there be no complaint of a plethora | untouched the land question, with the social 


* 


as this in a few minutes; d 


season of relaxa- | gi 


disorders and crimes which it entails. The so- 
called “ national ” journals of the sister country 
are already busy on the subject, and suggesting 
something very like wholesale confiscation ; 
while the Times has sent over a “ Special Com- 
missioner “ to study on the spot the phenomena 
of agriculture in Ireland, and gather up opinions 
on this intricate problem, which must next year, 
if ever, be solved by the wisdom of Parliament. 
_ The leading journal in opening the discussion 
is not prepared, like Lord Stanley, to lay down 
a general proposition and adhere to it under 
all circumstances, but is quite disposed to feel 
its way. Laws, we are told, are made not 
so much for the guidance and support of the 
best, as for the repression and punishment of 
the worst of a community, and “if it is found 
as a matter of fact that there is a proportion of 
Irish landlords—although the proportion may 
be so small that their joint acreage may be 
even comparatively contemptible—habitually 
ing claims which on any principle of 
justice must be admitted to be rightly put 
forward by their tenants, a case for the inter- 
vention of the Legislature, by way of stricter 
definition of mutual rights, is established. 


The exceptional legislation which the Times, 
under protest as it were, is willing to sanction 
with a view to the social peace of the sister 
island, is not looked at so timidly by authori- 
ties not only better informed, but more Conser 
vative. While the Special Commissioner is 

ing up facts an ini Master in 


Gerald * bon, comprises the 
sentiments of a Conservative functionary, whose 
claim to be heard arises from intimate kaow- 
ledge of the subject. Mr. Fitsgibbon is the 

of some four hundred estates, which 
bring him into frequent contact with twenty 
thousand tenants under Chancery. And while 
the Times is hesitating, this eminent lawyer, 
i ing abstract rights, gives his testimony in 
avour of sweeping reforms, which would be 
4 beneficial to the interests of the proprietor 

to the occupants of the soil. 


Mr. Fitzgibbon does not think lightly of the 
ievance which now ours for a remedy. 
want of uate security to the tenant is 
driving out of country the flower of the 
population with their capital, “which would 
yield an ample and a sure return if copes to 
the soil which they are deserting, and which 
they would be too glad to improve if the fruits 


| of their labour were secured to them by law.” 


The mutual and inveterate distrast of landlord 
and tenant “ spreads a withering blight over 
some of the fairest portions of the island,” and 
its consequences are 80 obvious and disastrous 
“that the cry for fixity of tenure, for tenant 
right, and for compensation to the tenant for 
his improvements, is heard with favour by all 
except the landlords.”’ Master Fitzgibbon is 
thefreverse of a theorist. H's wide experience 
has given the most practical point to all his 
conclusions. Nevertheless, he is ready to con- 
tend that the uctive capabilities of the soil 
now held without security could be increased 
tenfold. Nothing, he says, “is more certain 


than that where hundreds now starve in queru- 


lous sloth, thousands might live in — 
by rural and congenial industry, in cheerful day 
and open fields, made fruitful by wholesome 
labour in the mildest climate upon earth.” It 
is neither over population nor indolence that 


prevents this happy consummation, but mainly 


that insecurity of tenure, which divorces the 
occupier from all personal interest in the soil 
that he cultivates. When tenants do feel an 
attachment to the soil, and are content with 
their lot, it is under such landlords as Lord 
Derby, a description of whose * mat estate 
is given by the Zimes’ Special Commissioner. 
His lordship and many other proprietors, great 
and small, voluntarily surrender some of the 
extreme rights which are claimed on behalf of 
the owners of the soil, and if all landowners 
were like the Earl of Derby there would 
be no Irish land question. Master Fitz- 
ibbon not only shows that, whereas 
early in the present century, leases were 
nearly universal, yearly tenancies are now 
the general rule, but that the landlords “ have 
been endeavouring to weaken the position of 
their tenants, and to fortify their own against 
the invasion which they apprehend.” The 
consequence is that the tenants “ writhe 
under a sense of injustice, and that despai 

prompts them to criminal acts of atrocious 
vengeance.” If it be contended that the inter- 
ference of Parliament to remedy this flagrant 
evil invalidates the rights of the proprietors of 
the soil, our Conservative pamphieteer, albeit 
a denouncer of “ pseudo-patriots and wicked 
agitators,” repudiates the idea of an absolute 
right in landed property. The landlord, he 
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contends, has duties as well as rights, which 
the State is bound to see rightly performed in 
the interest of the whole people. The owner 
has no right to destroy land or to keep it waste, 
when the community needs what it would yield. 
This is the key of the whole question, which 
it would be more worthy of Lord Stanley's 
statesmanship to discuss than to lay down 
certain cold and rigid economical theories which 
have little relevancy as applied to the actual 
condition of Ireland. 


As may be supposed, Mr. Fitzgibbon does 
not shrink from propounding a remedy for the 
Irish land — — and his proposals carry 
with them the weight of a wide experience. Pass 
an Act,” he says, “ by which every tenant in the 
country, great and small, having a term less 
than seven years in his land, shall be entitled to 
transmit to some public functionary, constituted 
for the purpose, a written notice that he desires 
to improve his farm, and undertakes, within 
three years, to add twenty per cent., or some 
other substantial and ified amount, to the pre- 
sent yearly value, — let him have liberty to do 
so, if he only specifies beforehand a reasonable 
and practicable 5 of his n —— . 
on inspection, his proposal ved o 
by an — pablie officer, let him have 
a protecting certificate during the time of 
execution, and, on completion of the work 
to the satisfaction of the public inspector, 
let him be entitled to a certificate equiva- 
lent to a Parliamentary grant of a term, 
at the old rent, and of duration to, 
t 

provemen The 
action of this plan would be that if the tenant 
added one fourth to the value of the property 


he would be entitled to a tenure of thirty years, 
and so on in proportion. This is not fixity of 
tenure, but the plan would give the improving 
occupier personal interest in the soil, and rights 


proportioned to the capital invested by him, 
while it would in the long run promote the 
interest of the landlord by enting the 
value of his estate, and ensuring his rent. 


Probably in some such direction legislation 
will be attempted next Session. During the 
recess the whole question will be thoroughly 
discussed, with a view to discover the most 
— 2 of settling, once 8 — 2 = 
a lasting basis, the great grievance of Ire 
We may be assured that the British people 
and the Liberal majority will not allow the 
abstract pretensions of trish landlords, which 
work only to their own detriment, to stand in 
the vp A of such a 28 — 2 
vince the peasantry,” says . Fitzgibbon, 
“that, in the land of their birth, and in the 
midst of their kindred) the fruits of their 
labour will be their own, and they will not fly 
to a foreign land for a blessing which they may 
enjoy at home.” 


THE CENTENARY OF. THE 
BUONAPARTES.,. 


Excrrtine for the slighter purposes of 
history it is scarcely worth while, at the present 
time, to discuss the question whether Napoleon 
the First was born in 1767 or in 1769. It is, 
in fact, a point upon which there cannot be 
much room for criticism, because it is well- 
established that the earlier was the actual 
date of his birth, He had his own reasons, 
however, for post-dating that occurrence, but 
somehow or other the lie which he chose to 
invent did not prolong his reign for a single 
day, and it is very probable that, apparently 
small and oy though it was, it may be 
found to have a disastrous effect upon the 
success of his race. It is wonderful how 
falsehood, just as well as truth, vehement! 
vindicates its own character. Post-date a bi 
two 4 what is there in that? And yet it 
may be sufficient to upset a dynasty. 

Napoleon the First wished to make himself 
younger than he was in order that he migbt appear 
to be a born Frenchman, and therefore have the 
greater hold upon the sentiments of the French 
people. His power, however, consisted neither 
in his age nor in his nationality, but in his 
intellect, his character, and his circumstances. 
He was made by the Revolution, and he made 
nearly all that followed the Revolution. N ow, 
forget what has taken place since his time until 
a very recent period, and imagine that the 
centenary fétes, inaugurated by a measure of 
Constitutional reform, and celebrated ng wo 
and honourable amnesty, had taken p two 
years ago instead of on Sunday last. What 
might have been the ultimate consequences of 
— a recognition of chronological truth we 
cannot, of course, say, but it appears to us that 
the Throne of Napoleon the would have 
been in a much more secure state than it is now. 


He has been drifting amongst all sorts of eddies 


and breakers for these last two years. Ev 
month of that period has seen him weaker 
weaker in absolute authority. Every month 
has created fresh enemies, who have so grown 
that their moral power is almost equal to his 
own, if, indeed, it be not superior. ere 
he had not suffered the decay of prestige whi 
has recenily taken place; supposing that he 
could have have been liberal and generous in 
the breast of events rather than behind them 
supposing, that is to say, that the centenary had 
been celebrated at its right date, would not 
Napoleon the Third have been now a stronger 
man? The lie was invented to strengthen the 
dynasty, but it has been at last, a source of 
weakness, and it may be, of fatal unpopularity. 
It has lived say a hundred years, and it now 
fronts us with its terrible tenacity of existence. 
It may live all through the future history of 
France, and never die. In fact it cannot ; for 
nothing that is said or done ever does die, only 
some inge have less and others ** greater 
or apparen ter importance. It may at 
last — — the Bonaparte 


It is of far more importance, however, that 
Napoleon the Third had been some seventeen 
ears upon the throne of France on Sunday 

t, than that his uncle was said to have been 
born that day a hundred years ago. Very few 
of us who remember the inciccats of 1852 ever 
expected to see the nt “mperor on the 
throne in 1869. But, it must be acknowledged 
that in most he has justified his posi- 
tion. He has blundered more fearfully than 
any other sovereign, because it has been more 
necessary for him to be active—to be doing 
something—than it has been for any other 

tentate. He has blundered so fearfully, 
indeed, that had he not been really 
the affections or the sentiments of the French 
people, he would have been compelled to 
abdicate five years ago. Of all that gone 
wrong he alone has borne the blame, and 
nearly everything 2 wrong 1 of gy 
sagacity, apparently, is not to w it 
was; his life of trouble and 4 ronda’ may be 
telling upon him; he may be getting w 
ave S pore, but he is : „ Seen : 
as a European prince, a disposed man. 
Had he been weaker than be is he would never 
have promulgated the recent scheme of Con- 
stitutional reform; and, notwithstanding all 
that has been said, had he been less ious 
than he is, he would never have that 
scheme of reform so flexible. He was strong 
enough to gi A, 8 
w y event. e was sagacious 
enough to excite by the vagueness of his 
promises, some explicit utterances as to what 
the French people really wanted, and he has 
left room in his scheme to fill it up in any way 
that he may judge to be most expedient. But 
he has never shown himself to be so conscious 
of strength as when, on Sunday last, he pro- 
claimed an amnesty for all press and political 
offences. Such an amnesty, considering how 
long M. Rouher has been in power, includes 
many dangerous people, and those who know 
the people of France know well that the 
oy ay will be hated by those whom he has 
set free in proportion to his mercy in setting 
them free. The only idea that Frenchmen have 
of gratitude is that of a sort of evanescent 
sentiment to be expressed in flowery language 
and to be immediately superseded by a fixed and 
relentless hate. he Emperor will have 
to bear the hate without any of the previous 
sentiment. 


Our own opinion of Napoleon III. has often 
been expressed in these columns. We have 
never thought him either the supremely bad or 
the supremely wise man which some have 
thought him to be. He is a man of e ex- 
perience of human nature, of some shrewdness, 
of a disposition, and on the whole— 
which Any one may now say—with great capa- 
eity/ for government. Morally, intellectually, 
— pation „ he is far ahead of the people 
whom he has been governing, and knows better 
what is suited to them than they know them- 
selves. We doubt whether any other man 
could have governed France so well and so suc- 
cessfully during the last seventeen years as 
Napoleon III. has governed it. We doubt, in- 
deed, whether any other man would not have 
been turned out of the throne in half the 
period. At the same time, Napoleonism isclearly 
not to be the fixed political character of the 
French people. As to the present Emperor, he 
would, we believe, be quite willing to cease to 
be a Buonaparte if he could govern France 
according to the permanent inclinations of the 
people. But they have no permanent inclina- 
tions, and therefore they need a man who can 
rule as well as servethem. Ifthe Emperor has 
not always ruled, he has at least served well, the 
French people. 


ve up power, and not to be over- | ; 


LANCASHIRE AND INDIA. 


Tun low sorrowing wail of distress is again 
being heard in Lancashire. From Preston, 
Bolton, and a score other im t manufac- 
turing towns come the dismal and ominous 
tidings of closing mills, silent looms, and des- 

4 4 Everywhere gloomy fore- 

ings of the future are to be heard, and men 
begin to speak of the Lancashire cotton 
manufacture as of an industry whose prosperous 
days have passed away never to return. 
Although it is difficult to adopt such an extreme 
view as this, it may safely be assumed that a 
— period of considerable distress and 
suffering is ray approaching in the cotton 
manufacturing districts, during the 
endurance of both yey and employed 
may become tested to the fullest possible extent, 
as was the case during the calamitous time 
which su the commencement of the 
bitter struggle between the North and South. 
It is impossible not to sympathise with the 


ill fated operatives in the fearful trials to which 
they are g exposed, nor could it well be 
otherwise, after their brave and heroic conduct 


during the trying days of the cotton famine, 
when one word om them—a word which, in 
the darkest hour of their terrible need, 
they proudly refused to utter—would have given 
fresh strength to the bi champions of 
slavery, and have intensified the sa bitter- 


ness and unrelenting ferocity with 


— 1 against the valiant soldiers ef 


ep iy pe] Fo 


one 
would have gloriously enshrined 
many 


verse. Purified to some extent of their 
failings, like gold refined in the crimson furnace, 
the Lancashire operatives gained the respect, 
not only of their own fellow-country men, but of 
the whole civilised world, oy the numerous 
virtues displayed by them circumstances 
unfortunately but too well calculated to awaken 
the worst and most selfish of which 


among myriads i 
filling their hearts with despair. 

This disastrous state of things forms one of 
the inevitable results of the long-continued 
encouragement, direct or indirect, afforded by 
us to the system of slavery formerly pore 
in the Southern States of America. By means 
of slave-labour, the Southern cotton growers 
were enabled to supply raw cotton at a pri 
far below that at which it could be uced 
through the agency of free labour, even in 
India, where the price of labour is almost 
nominal. Lancashire had cheap cotion, but 
this cheapness was mainly the result of slavery. 
Well, slavery has been abolished, the slave 
has become a freed man, and the price of 
cotton has risen a 


ly. 

rial now commands more double its former 
price, and until it falls, a decrease in the 
consumption of cotton goods is a natural conse- 
— In 1854, the cotton imported by us 
rom all parts of the world, but chiefly from 
America, cost us 20,175,0001.. Ten years later, 
in 1864, although the quantity been but 
slightly increased, it cost us 78,203,000/., or 
— 4 — At t. . Pom 
co a few years ago at 4d. per 
lb., now pr a hea than’ 10d., and will soon 
be ls. These facts tell theirown story. Those 
who based their industrial operations on the 
permanency of American slavery as an institu- 
tion, were the very people who have most largely 
contributed to bring about the present catas- 
trophe. With every extension of the American 
slaveholding area, the price ofraw cotton fell, each 
decline of price being followed by increased de- 
mand and increased consumption, thereby leading 
to an unnatural and most inflated degree of pros- 
perity in the English cotton-man ing dis- 
tricts. The number of factories, and of the opera- 
tives employed therein, increased at an enormous 
rate. Every body seemed eager to make money, 
and at any risk. No one looked to the future. 
A glance at the past and present was sufficient 
for them. They built: upon the sand, without 
troubling themselves about the foundations. 
Warning after warning was uttered by those 
who had begun to acquire a true perception of 
the actual state of irs, but in vain. More 
factories cotton, the in- 


necessitated more 
creasing demand for cotton led to the attempt 
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piace i 
Te on. J , Repub- 
ig thn Monarchy!” "tune ald by tho 


crowd, e matter is before the authorities. 


a ners 
Bm ge 
a beg 


Abe ix 
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. Bwenty 
killed, and the boat was blown to 


All the specie, bullion, and mails belonging to the 
— steamer, ed at Cape Rese bate bess 


known for 150 
crop is more 
A Spanish Protestant Chureh ed 
. A i ro waa o on the 
29th ane, the first ever opened in Chill The United 
States Minister Plenipotentiary attended the dedica- 


on, 
Tus Eurunon Ann Express or Russi, with their 
family, arrived at Odessa on Friday, 
immediately to the Orimea, where les of 
Roumeania i¢ to visit the Ozar. 
The le offer made to the Turkish Govern- 
ment b 
for the 


At the same time the cotton 
vourable than at any time since 


7 
4 


Tbe malady 
ing proved fatal late on Friday 


ores years 45d fe thal E in 
, and was raised 
the rank Wate of wg Be the part he 


8. tle of Solferino, At the time of his 
he was Minister of War. 

M. Devienne has been selected by the Commission 

of the Senate to draw up their report on the Senatus 


The Constitutionnel asserts that the project of em- 
poweriag the Oonseils-Généraux to elect henceforth 
the members of the Senate has not met with the 


e of the commission. 

is announced that N. Schneider has resigned 
the Presidency of the French Legislative Body, to 
1 he was appointed by the he 
has preparatory to the carrying out of that re- 


be impo 

could Austria take the lead in stantinople on the 30th of eee 454 on the 20th, 

battalion having been as was some time since announced. Her Majesty 

army was increased by will be met by the Grand Vizier at the Dardanelles. 
force The Empress is expected to spend eight days on the 
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we 


garian Opposition, 
himself, — the 2 ad vo- 
in the delegations by Herr Isedenyi, of com- 
reconciliation between Austria and and 
intervention in German questions. 
The of the imprisoned nun of Cracow has led 
t anti-clerical agitation, both in 
a and Ia the latter country espe- 
t has given additional strength te Fe coger 
tion which has for some time been growing oP ; 
tensions of the Roman Catholic 
Hungarian press now not only de- 
mands the su on of all convents and monas- 
terles, but also the abolition of the celibacy of the 
clergy. The H Parliament has cn oa 
ur that celibacy should cease to be com- 
pulsory. In Italy the civil courts have already in 
upwards of fifty cases declared that Roman olio 
priesta are free to marry, and it is that a 
similar decision should be given by the ongarian 
tribunals. Other religious reforms, such as in- 
troduction of civil i and of the election of 
bishops by the members, both clerical and lay, of 
dioceses, are also being asked for. 


1 
a 
: 


11 


orus. 

. . MARRIED TO Spe Dauern. 
— Prince 15 21 a son of Prince Luci 
and a nephew of the Napoleon) was married — 

101. Belgium to the daughter of a workman 
the Faubourg St. Antoine. The marriage has 
just been publicly made known. 

Retgase or Apysernian Captives.—The Levant 
Herald of Saturday states that information has been 
received by the Patriarch of Armenia of the arrival 
at Cairo of two Armenian preletes—Sahak and 


Dimitrios—who had been detaimed three years in 


Abyssinia, and who have been released through the 
intercession of the English Government. 
Excrrement u New Zeacann.—Great pablic ex- 
J was —— *, New 42 on the recep- 
tion of Lord Granville’s despatch, annou that 
the colonists must su the — 
without any assistance from the Home Government. 
One — threatened to withhold the Governor's 
salary and oblige his recall. 
Tue Duxz or Emos is expected to spend 
22 three N in Caloutta, arriving in the middle 
Great pre ns ere being made 
for the Durbar at Agra, which the Viceroy will 
take his royal g to Lucknow, Lahore, and the 
Central Provinces. Distress to 4 large extent prevails 


* 
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Pompztt Discovertes.—A discovery of much in- 
terest has just been made in Pompeii, which, besides 
being quite novel of ite kind, will lead, perhaps, to a 
fuller wledge of the plan of the old city. In 
one of the rooms of a house lately excavated, a fresco 
painting has been found representing the circus 
as it was before the great eruption. Close to it is a 
large building, no traces of which have been ever 
recognised, but which the Commandatore Fiorelli is 
now engaged in seeking.— Naples Letter. 

Tun Farsncn Atiantic Tetzcrarn Company.— 
The French Government have authorised the French 


Atlantic Telegraph Com to lay a submarine 
cable between Brest pon It has also 


and America, by means of the French telegraph. 


ing of the special cable between Brest 
an 
12 Secret Consrrracy m Ixtra. — An im- 
ee arrest has been madein Calcutta of two 


the French Company have the use of 


usive wire to Brest via Newhaven and 


have been found 


two former trials. Important 
be 1 soon have another 


in their possession. We s 


Nouwwerres m Avsrara.—aAustria 
present 263 nunneries and 4,392 nuns. They are 
;- — has 103, — 53, 

ustria proper 47, Moravia 19, Salzburg 17, Styria 

8. Besides these 


are 

: bas 78, Tyrol 66, Austria 

66, Moravia 34, Styria 28, Salzburg 9, aud 

nthia 6. Thus 10,208 persons in Austria have 
themselves to a religious life. 

Jr ww Catrronnia.—The Japanese a 

to be establishing themselves in California wi 


now up several inches. They are all tea-growers, 
and expect to make tea their ity, and have no 
doubt of success. pe boy ted mulberry trees, 

the varieties of w they brought to Japan. 
Next year rice will be planted. The colonists are 


with their situation, and write letters to 
Japan earnestly entreating] their friends to follow 


Prorneson Gotpwi Surrn delivered a lecture on 


was 

assumed to be. The vessel, however, 
escaped, and if he y 

question, he would, without discussion, and, if pos- 
sible, without an arbitrator, pay the whole of the 


5 
5 2 


PERF & 


by the determination come to by the British Govern- 
ment on this matter. We think a very brief exami- 
nation will suffice to show that the removal of the 
handful of British troops stationed in Australia is, 
on the whole, a gain, and nota loss. It relieves us 
of a very considerable item of public expenditure, 
for which we get no return of any real value, either 
—— or permanent. And it imposes on us the 
wholesome necessity of doing something substantial 
towards securing a genuine means of military defence, 
instead of leaning on the broken reed of Imperial 
support.— Melbourne Age, June 19. 


Surgretition mv Spam.—A sad and curious in- 
stance of lingering superstition is recorded in a letter 
from Spain. It is known that among the unoculti- 
wated ion of most old continental cities there 
is a tradition of certain persons whose special busi- 
ness is to kidnap children for pore ops 
In Spain it appears to be believed that the fat of the 
innocents is required for the purpose of greasing the 
wires of the electric telegraph; and an English 
gentleman named Jencken, in the old Moorish town 
of Lorca, in Murcia, had the misfortune to be 
identified as one of these diabolical agents. A 
woman whom he met on the public promenade com- 
menced the attack by calling on three men, who 
seized on the unfortunate Englishman, stabbed him 
with knives in several bound him with a 
cord, and d him a considerable distance amid 
cries of Out off his head!” When at length he 


by his friends he was in a deplorable 


many 


kind ; we do not 


ving a right | greeting to the son of our Queen ; 
r , 


for the few paltry presents he gave, not always to 
meritorious objects, while he was in this part of the 
world. To show the light in which his conduct is 
viewed here, we have merely to mention that a 
motion has been tabled in our islative Assembly 
pressive of the desire of this y to reimburse 
i 3 the 
princely presents given away in ria. o ro- 
reer If our Par- 
iament will not entertain the position as too 
paltry, a farthing subscription will suffice to pay the 
amount and leave a surplus. 


Tun Roman Quzstion.—The following is an ex- 
tract from a recent letter written Pegg a 2 sage 
rn ng of 
what he of:—“In my mind the Roman 


speaks 
and | question is already solved, and peaceably so. The 


cosmopolitan element has seized u me, and 
made the ‘ Eternal City’ ed pay the course 
of this year only, one hundred million of francs have 
been spent in Rome by foreigners; that is, have 
filtered through Rome into the rest of Italy. Next 
year this contribution will probably be doubled, but 
the Romans are vanquished. The Roman aristocracy 
is no where—lives no more. The Roman Papacy 
is ended. You see it, as it were, lifted up by the 
heavings of the forces beneath—it cracks like a crust 
and will crumble away. The ‘outsider,’ the man of 
all lands, the ‘ „is rushing in, and neutra- 
] Rome ‘effectually. No one goes more to re- 
side in Italy, for Italy may be troubled, and the 
likes quiet. But Rome, the old Rome of 


Rome is becoming like Switzerland, 
; and Italy, far from havin 


Church. I give you this as the 
is a sincere, though enlightened 


pro 
note-book of the miner Bahr the 
following entry has been found :—‘ This is the last 
place where we have taken refuge. I have given up 
all hope, because the ventilation in the Segengottes 
shaft and the Huffnungs shaft has been destroyed in 
— — laces. May God take myself, and 
my * dear friends who must die with me, 
protection.— Ernst 
ungs too, the following 
words have been found: —“ Janetz died. Richter 
left his family to God.” And again ; “ Fare- 
ife! farewell, dear dren! May 
you.—Gorrires Hermann.” And lastly: 
dear wife and children! I did not think it 
would end so.—Ozsermann.” One, of the name of 
Schmidt, had pinned a paper with the following words 
to the breast of his blouse:—“ My dear ions, 
while seeing death before me I remember you. Fare- 
well till we meet n in happiness! e rest I 
must leave to you. ween nine and ten o'clock.” 
On the other : “ Dear wife, take 
good care of Mary. In book in the bedroom you 
will find a thaler. Farewell, dear mother and sisters, 
till we meet again.” All must have been over about 
ten 


dad been recovered. By far the greater part must 


li- Upper Grindelwald Glacier at the 


have died suddenly. Some time will probably elapse 
before the others are recovered, on account of the 
masses of earth that obstruct the way. 


Excrtine Scene on tue Sanps aT Bov1tocrs.— 
On Tuesday morning a very exciting, and what 
nearly proved to ben tragic scene, ocourred on the 
sands at Boulogne. Phe night before a 
of wind had been blowing, and | 
flood tide flowed in at a much more rate than 
usual. A number of both English and 
visitors wore bathing at the time, and th 
four machines more in advance than the 


move, he broke away. A number of volunteers 
went to the rescue of the imperilled ts of the 
four machines, who, as may be i were ins 
dreadful state of anxiety. Among gallent men 
one or two Englishmen appeared commendably oon- 
spicuous, one, fully attired, rushing fearlessly into 
the sea, and did great service in several 
— * from a watery grave. Eight or ten persons, 

th English and French (mostly women), 
thus rescued, though in a very exhausted 
ard several lost clothing, jewellery, &o. 
brought into requisition, and a line of volun 
1 * the sands until all were rescued, inol 
a little 


1 b 
— j — —— 


i 
: 
: 
; 
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| 


among the mountains. 

Mr. Elliot, who had to pay with 
to ascend the Schreckhorn, been 
wife and stepson of the director of the 
Dresden, Herr Wanschaff, were drowned 
of Lutschine, which swept away the bridge 


very 
when Madame Wanschaff and her boy were 
it, and when Herr Wanschaff bad already 
foot upon it. The lady simply exolai „Oh, 
husband! the boy was heard to cry, M 
mother! I am lost! when both were swept away 
the torrent. Herr Wanschaff wandered about 
bank, and ane heen to 
senseless. In te e 
papers, the authorities of Grindelweld 
ciently attended to the firmness of the 
the evening of the same day, a 
conveying five Englishmen from Interlaken 
del „ was * me oe over & 
into a ravine deep. 
was dashed into 7 eA a or 
were fortunately unburt. ut so dangerous a 
road} should assuredly be improved, and such acci- 
dents be rendered impossible. The Swiss, who 
profit by the enormous influx of tourists, should look 
after the life and health of their visitors more care- 
fully. It is true that they do not seem to be 
careful about their own life, and often risk it 
enough; but that is their own affair. On the 
August five persons were drowned quite near 
Thun, at the foot of the Stockhorn, in « 
mountain lake—Herr Batali, b of 
bach, his adopted son, and three companions, 
during a trip to Stockhalf, wanted to shorten 
way by sailing across a part of the 
boat. Batzli escaped as 
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i was 
turned. None of 1. swim, and all were 
therefore drowned. 

Mun or 4 Countzss Ix A RAaILway-CcaRRIAGE. 
—Whenon Thursday week the night train between 
Naples and Rome reached the 
dead body of a lady was 
first-class i It was foun 


greatest risk in 
the train ; and it is too manifest ‘ 
deliberation were equal to his audacity. It was 
soon ascertained that the dead lady was the Countess 
De Cattaneo. Tho name of the assassin can only be 
surmised from certain antecedent circu 
which give to the atrocious deed, if possible, a 
more aspect. The countess, who resided in 
the north of. Italy, had made a long journey to San 
Paolo, a village near Nola, for the 
of obtaining from one Lieutenant Niert a 
alry officer with whom she had been 
intimate, certain of her letters which were in his 
possession. Nigri refused to give them up; and a 
— ensued at the lady’s lodgings. It appears 
t in a paroxysm of jealous or revengeful 
he endeavoured, on this occasion, to stab the countess 
with her own dagger; and if the landlord of the 
house had not been aroused by the disturbance, he 
might have tLen accomplished the deed of vengeance 
which he consummated a few hours afterwards. 
The lady’s alarm did not end with her rescue. 
She at once made up her mind to return 
and in doing so adopted, as it must have 


o'clock on the 2nd inst. On the 12th 233 bodies | 


at the time, ev precaution necessary to ensure 
her safety. She was accompanied by her landlord 
and by two officers as far as Caserta. Thus far 
went well; but she travelled at night, unfortu- 
nately, as it would seem, in a 


E 


which 


ard worth your powder and shot. There are no men at the door, but the old woman refused them admit- 


the * uncultivated herd,” have invited both one’s on- 


Traveller i of the 11th with some of | was soon got under. In the débris of the guard's 
interest, ae think he is alightly wrong in 128 if | van — to the train was found the 
the statements made are intended to apply to the entire body of Henry South, one of the guards of the pas- 
kingdom. Iam not precisely aware what is the prac senger train, who had been burnt to death. 

tice amongst other religious denominations, but can — 

— — — measure for my own. In the Congrega- Wiscellaneons Hews, 
II 


— * towns bordering on the banks of the Tyne quickly disposed of than was expected. Judge Law- 


S uniformity of practice in regard to the use of hymns | establishing the will. The effect of this decision is 
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churches, and a# many of them are conducted on the 
entire voluntary principle, viz., weekly offetings and 
free sittings, every possible aspect of freadom is pre- 
sented to the visitor. 

I am, Sir, yours very respectfally, 


WM. WIGHT. 
Sunderland, August 16, 1869. 
P.8.—Do not the Wesleyans use Wesley's Hyfuns in 
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In 1868 thé numbers of sthoolé imoressed from 
6,520 to 6,586, the total number of children on the 
rolls from 913,198 to 967,563, and the average daily 
attendance from 321,688 to 354,858. Of the pupils, 
more than 7 per cent. belong to the Established 
Church, more than 80 per cent. are Roman Catho- 
lios, and more than 11 per cent. Presbyterians. 

Tae Beaprorp Erection Perittons,—The 
amount of the claim sent to Mr. Ripley’s agent, as 
the costs of the petitioners who successfully opposed 
the election of Mr. Ripley, is 2,1067. A large por- 
tion of this amount is disputed, and it is probable 
will be mach reduced by the taxing master. The 
costs on the part of Mr. Ripley in defence have not 
as yet been made out, bat it is supposed they will 
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Crimes und Casualties. 
some deleterious substance 


— — 
had been accidentally placed. They are now ro- 
cov - 
A us collision oocurred on Saturday afternoon 


„ | al. their churches ? 
poisoned by eating a oe | 
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ty- years of age. Both husband and wife 
sadly addicted to drinking, and the quarrel 
ended in was — by the husband 
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not be less than the amount charged on the other 
side. In the case of the petition against Mr. For#- 
ter, M. P., the costs allowed by the taxing mastet 
amount to 1,188/. 6s. Sd. on the first petition; and 
on the second, which was withdrawn, 197. 14s. The 
expendes on Mr. Ripley’s side being héavier than 
was anticipated, the subscribers to the guarantee 
fand are, it is said, requested to increase their sub- 
scriptions. 

University Cottecs, Lonpon.—Ab a session of 
Council held on the 7th inst., Mr. George Grote, 
President of the College, in the chair, the following 
— 1 were made :— Mr. Sheldon Amos, M. A., 
of the Inner Temple, to be Professor of Juris- 
pradence; Mr. William Alexander Hunter, M.A., of 
the Middle Temple, to be Professor of Roman Law ; 
Mr. J. W. Willis Band, M.A., LL.B., of Lineoln’s 
Inn, to be Professor of Constitutional Law and 
History ; Professor J. E. Cairnes, M. A., and Professor 
T. E. Cliffe Leslie, LL. B., to be Examiners for the 
Ricardo Scholarship in Political Eoonomy; and Mr. 
G. V. Poore, M.B., M.. Lond., to be Resident 
Medical Officer of University Oollege Hospital. A 
free Medical Scholarship was awarded to Mr. T. G. 
Vawdrey, of St. Austell, on the nomination of the 
Oouncil of the Medical College, Epsom, of which he 
has been a pupil. 

Scotch Marrracres.—Sir R. Palmer, in a recent 


speech on the marriage law, says: — An irregular 
Scoteh marriage is contracted in two different ways. 


Suppose any gentlemen in this House visited a 


house fn Scotland, where a young lady happened to 
be staying; and that he and the young lady took a 
walk together, and in the course of the walk he took 
& piece of paper ont of his pocket, on which they 
wrote down a mutual promise to marry ; though the 


ioe of paper might be simply pat back again into 
is pocket, thoagh nothing might be said to anybody 


about the writing, and though nobody else might be 
deen there at the time, if the persons afterwards 
who was placed | jived in a certain way together, that would be a valid 


y might know of the fact of 


, marriage, although no 
with having been concerned in the marriage for years afterwards. No mere promise 
of property. In sach case the | witi constitute a marriage unless it be in writing, and 
remanded. — subse ¢ copula. A promise so given and so fol- 
committed at the once famous | jowed constitutes a good marriage, however long it 
N morning. It appears that] may be kept secret. There is another even more 
yn a besketmaker and his wife extraordinary mode, in which no writing at all is 


2 „r ., Menconforwist. went to the house deceased, an old woman who necessary, and that is where the promise is made 


-house—for the purpose of quarrelli 


not de futuro but de preaenti—where the woman 


: : . and I think it is t a lodgi a 
Em -—I have read Mr. Arnold's letter, an - * | with one of the lodgers in the house. They knocked says, I take you, John, for my husband, aod where 


I have been more disgusted, the last few years, 
the self-styled“ cultivated”’ class. 


on many of the matters which 


the man says, I take you, Mary, for my wife,’ 

one before witnesses. A promise of that kind being 

| P b f i hoag 

own self-concsit and their supercilious sneers at returning to the house she | people have never lired together, will hold good, and 

by the basketmaker and his wife, the former will be snfficient to overturn any perfectly honour- 

have teken the chief part in the | able and reputable marriage that either of the parties 
: } may have subsequently enterad into, and this 


actually ocourred in the celebrated Dalrymple 

class P Whence *| cage,’ 
skill which, Tus Sunpay Sal or [Iwroxicatine Liquors.— 
the world Action oF Reticiovs Bopigs.—Io response to me- 
carried out morials forwarded by the committee of the Central 
enterprises, Association to réligious bodies, replies as follows 
7 I do not have been received, which show the increase among 
we all ieow them of the determination to check the Sunday 
128 liquor traffic. At the meeting of the ministers and 


messengers of the Lancashire and Oheshire Baptist 
*| Association, a memorial for the above measure, 
addressed to the Premier, was cordially and uvani- 
mously adopted, and G. T. Kemp, Bsq., the mode- 
. 5 rator, wae au to sign the memorial on 
little distance, Henry Murphett, the driver, and behalf of the association. At the meeting of the 
John Castledine, the fireman of the i train. | Oalvinistio Methodist Conference at Liverpool in 


. | They were both insensible, and were to the Jane, a memorial to the Premier was adopted for 

political, and commercial in Royal Free Hospital, Gray's-inn-road, where it was | the same measure, and the following — were 
Yours, &c. found that Murphett was suffering from several appointed to present it:—Rev. Dr. Phillips eg 

, severe contusions of the arms and body, and Castle- ford), Rey. C. D. Davies, M.A. (Landon), r. R. 


dine from injuries to the head and right hand. — Davies, M. P., Mr. Morgan Jones, and Mr. A. Sim- 


are, however, stated to be — 
STRANGERS IN PLACES OF WORSHIP. At the station there is a fire-engine nging to the 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
Im I have read the remarks of A Commercial | and a good su of water being at hand, the fire 


ndependent, with very few exceptions, the — — 
” 
Hymubook” ie used in all our ohurebes] =. Onnar Inien Witt Cass has been more 


„end I may add throughout the North of son summed up on Tuesday; and the same evening 
England generally. There can be little doubt but that | the ary, ~ Am brief — 1 found verdict 


ia very desirable as affording facilities to strangers | to give Trinity College, Dublin, the benefit of the 
visiting our oburahes, and it is important to conciliate | handsome sum of 30,000/. bequeathed to it by Lady 
a0 infleential a class of the community as that to which | Hsmonde. 

Tun Taizrr-rurn Report of the Commissioners 


F. | ner (London). The Bible Christian Conference ‘in 


Bristol congratulated the executive committee of the 
Central Association on the results of the canvass 
which has been made, and cordially approved of me- 
morialising the Premier, and appointed as a deputa- 
tion to wait on him, Rev. John Gammon (Chatham), 
Rev. T. W. Bourne (Plymouth), Rev. J. B. Vanstone 
(London), and Rev. W. B. Reed (London). The 
Methodist New Connexion Conference, which meet 
in Halifax, adopted a petition to Parliament for the 
measure, and — be it to Sir Francis C 

for presentation ; and it also appointed Dr, Oook and 
Mr. Joshua Pollard to represent the Conference in 
the deputation. The United Methodist Free 
Churches Conference, neld at Sunderland, expressed 
warm sympathy with the messuare, and the desire 
that all the churches connected with the Conference 
should use every legitimate means to accomplish the 
puppreasion of the trade in intoxicating liquors on 
— The proceedings of the Wesleyan OCoufe- 
tence have already been reported, showing its cordial 


correspondent belongs. So far experience 
— — 22 — of National Education in Ireland bas been published 


approval of the measure. 


ass which it is possible, in a work 
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“OLD TOWN FOLKS.* 


It is probable that many of our readers have 
already made themselves acquainted with the 
singular masterpiece of literary art to which 
Mts. Stowe has given the rather undescriptive 
title of “Old Town Folks.” The work has 
already reached a third edition—a fact which, 
considering its character, we take to be a ve 
remarkable and gratifying circumstance. Full: 
of genius although it is, we should have thought 
that its cast of characters was not, on the whole, 
guited to the novel-reading mind of England, 
demoralised as that mind has been by the sen- 
sational trash with which it has been flooded 
during the last six or seven years. We may 
suppose, however, that the reading of this work 
has not been confined to the ordinary novel 
reader. Like Thackeray’s “ Esmond,” it is a 
book adapted to an altogether higher class. 
While it is impossible not to feel interested in 
the tale which it unfolds, its main interest con- 
sists not in the fact that it is a tale, but that it 
ie a great dramatic representation of actual life. 
Mrs. Stowe, however, has so managed this re 
presentation that her characters searcely ever 


| to be subordinated to her purpose. They 
ie e, and breathe, and talk, and excite human 


symrpathy, just as much as if they were not put 

before one as representative characters. 

artist has in this respect achieved the hi _ 
8 


character, to reach. She effectually, that is to 
say,conceals her art. If, in the course of 
reading, any one has stopped to consider the 
intention of the author, he will have been sur- 
prised to find how real the characters have been 
to him. The strength and vividness of the 
writer's imagination are such that she lifts up 
every r—even the weakest and dullest—to 
her own level.. This is the test of a high, we 
might almost 2 the highest. order of dramatic 
genius. You follow with difficulty, and with a 
tired feeling, the flight of a w imaginative 
writer, although his wing may be slow and 
feeble; but you accompany Mrs. Stowe with 
an ease that is so easy that you almost give 
yourself the credit that belongs to her own 
h alone. 

One of the firet impressions made by this 
work is that of the great intensity and variety 
of the author's imagination. Mrs. Stowe creates 

with a facility that is etmost mar- 
vellous, while she sustains them in action with 
unusual consistency. She says that in order to 
ive a faithful picture of the period of New 
England life which she has selected for illus- 
tration, she has tried to keep her own mind 
“as still and passive as a looking-glass or a 
„mountain lake, and then to give merely the 
images reflected there, that her studies for 
this object have been pre-Raphaelite, “taken 
from real characters, real scenes, and real 
ineidents.“ This is no doubt true, but we would 
remark that it is people of the strongest imagi- 
nation who see most fully as well as accurately, 
for they see not only what there is in the 
object before them, but what effect those objects 
should produce upon the human mind, and do 
actually produce upon their own minds. 

Is it a pleasant or an un t — 
which Mrs. Stowe has painted? And, further, 
should we like to see our own country resemble 
or reproduce it in any way? It is a picture of 
Puritan New England as she was about a 
hundred years ago. Look at it, and then look 
at a picture of Old England as she was at the 
same period, and ask which, from the patriot’s 
or the moralist's point of view, is best? A good 
deal is involved in the answer, and especially 
in the way of what may be called historical 
justifieation. The Englishmen of three genera- 
tions ago were, for the most part, the descen- 
dante of the men who had expelled the Puritans 
or had sympathised in their expulsion. By an 
inevitable and, in some respects, dread Bove 
they had inherited the most conspicuous of 
the moral characters of their ancestors. 
We know what they were. a are described 
in “Joseph Andrews” and “Tom Jones,” in 
„Clarissa Harlowe,” in Boswell's Johnson, in 
Parliamentary committees on the Fleet Prison, 
in the laws against overwhelmingly ignorant and 
vicious members of society. The picture that 
Hannah More drew of her Gloucestershire vil- 
lagers is exactly parallel in time to the picture 
which Mrs. Stowe has drawn of the Old Town 
Folks.“ In the first case we meet with a race 
of semi-savages, sunk in ignorance, brutality, 
and vice, and living a life, in some respects 
inferior to that of the brutes. As a typical 
instance, take the fact that Hannah More 


® Old Town Folks. By Harriet BeecuEr Srowe, 
Aatbor — Uncle Tom's Cabin, &. (London: 
Sampeen Low, Son and Marston.) 


o ould only find one Bible in a whole village, and 
the sole use to which that was put was to sus- 
tain a flower-pot—no other use being known 
for it. This was raral old England, altogether 
minus the element of what is called Puritanism. 
The“ Old Town Folks” gives us a picture o 
what New England was at the same period. 
For the most part, the inhabitants are actual 
descendants of the Puritans, and by the same 
inevitable, but in this instance, happy law, 
they have inherited both the intellectual and 
moral characters of their ancestors. Here we 
meet with a people who live a life of almos* 
Arcadian simplicity and purity, Gross vice is 
unknown amongst them ; education is univer- 
sal ; all are attendants at public worship, and 
every child is brought up inthe knowledge and 
fear of the Lord. e most relatively ignorant 
are intimately acquainted with the contents of 
the Scriptures, and can argue upon disputed 
points in theology as acutely, although, of 
course, not as learnedly, as a divine. Religion 
is the breath of the people ; it permeates 
their whole life and sanctifies every action. 
It is a habit of thought to associate everythin 
with it, and to try every action by its stan | 
What a dull, quiet life compared with 
the jolly, boozing, boorish life of an English 
villager of the same period! Not at all; 
as any one who has read history has already 
known. A merrier and happier race than the 
old Puritans and their direct descendants never 


lived. They were characteristically buoyant 
and cheerful. They liked games of all sorts, 

d humorous p and even rollicking fun. 
They did not always object to the double- 


“ shuffle” on a Sunday evening, and still less 
to a merry Sunday evening supper. There were 
hard people amongst them, and some portraits 
of hard people are very faithfully drawn by 
Mrs. Stowe. With beer and vice these very 
people, in England, would have been successfal 
candidates for the prisons, but in New England 
they were simply disagreable persons, who, 
from their own want of human kindness, cut 
themselves off in great measure from human 
8 But the life of the village, as a 
whole, was quiet, kindly, and godly. Mrs. 
Stowe intimates that this old life has passed 
away, but this would not be the opinion of Old 
England visitors, some of whom have de- 
scribed to us the present condition of the homes 
and villages of the Eastern States as approach- 
ing comes ing like a model of human existence. 
| ithout, therefore, inten it, Mrs. Stowe 
has in this work justified, in most remark- 
able and successful manner, the great religious 
movement which began in England some two 
centuries and a balf ago. Supposing that this 
movement had not been stopped by the stron 
hand of the law, what would the England o 
the present day have been? Very different, at 
least, from what it is. But, to the human race 
as a whole, it was probably of advantage that 
the men who founded the Plymouth settlement, 
and afterwards distributed themselves amonget 
the Eastern States, should have been the pro- 
enitors of a new English race. Now, that 
ritan race is everywhere foremost on the 
American continent. It is settling the vast 
West, organising the industry of a whole 
ple, carrying civilisation and religion into un- 
nown regions, stamping its predominant fea- 
tures upon, and gui with its strong 
intelligence and will, the people of all the nations 
of the earth. “God in history was never more 
clearly seen by human vision than in the en- 
forced transplantation of the Puritans to the soil 
of New England. 
Circumstances have prevented our reviewing 


appearance. It is therefore, we judge, scarcely 
necess that we should now describe the 
story. e have preferred to take what we 
consider to be its historical moral. If it should 
not have been read by any who may read this 
notice, we beg them to read it. it Mrs. 
Stowe, as an author, has surpassed all her pre- 
vious writings. It is the work of a finished 
artist. Its wit and humour have seldom been 
equalled in any work of fiction, its grave and 
analytical style only by the author of Jane 
„Eyre.“ Besides this, it is, without apparent 
consciousness on the writer's part, the justifica- 
tion of Puritanism from its effects, unalloyed 
and undisturbed, upon English society. We 
are thankful to have such a justification from 
such a hand. 


“ HOLIDAYS ON HIGH LANDS.’* 


ö 


chapters of this volume as being A 
“studies in geographical botany.” e can 
hardly so regard them. The information and 


* Holidays on High Lands; or Rambles and 
Incidents in Search of Alpine Plants. By the Rev. 
Huan MacmiLian, Author of Bible Teachings a 
Nature, &. (London: Macmillan and Co.) ; 


f| carte blanche in the matter of 


this work within a reasonable time after its 


Mr. Macmillan, in his Preface, speaks of the | jena) 


enthusiasm they evince make us wish that their 
author would indeed give us a book on geogras 
phical botany. He could render excellent 
ussistance to students of the Fh the Scottish 
Highlands ; with an . publisher and 
illustrations, Mr. 
Macmillan might give us what would be the 
classical monograph on this subject. But we 
can scarcely regard this book as coming up to 
such a standard ; except in the first chapter, the 
‘ rambles and incidents are far in excess of the 
boteny ; the hambler title is more expressive of 
the true character of these chapters. The book 
is a very pleasant description of scenes the 
author has visited in Scotland, Norway and the 
Alps, and some of plants that he has found 
there. 


Alpine plants are plants that belong to the 


* 


„To the most superficial observer, viewed as a 
they will appear strikingly different from the 
which he is aconstomed to see beside his path 


low grounds. The Laplanders and uimaux are not 
more unlike the inhabitants of Haglan and Besch 
than the Alpine flora is unlike that of the plains. 
flowers whioh deck the woods and have no repre- 
sentatives in this loft traveller 


them one after another behind when he ascends 

a certain elevation; and though a very few 

do succeed in climbing to the very sammits, 

strange forms which puzzle the eye, and 

and stunted by the severer climate and the unge 

soil. All the way up, from a line of altitude varying, 
ing to the character of the 


th 
od 


“ The plants (of the mountains) grow in thick masses, 
covering extensive surfaces with a soft carpet of moss-like 
foliage, and producing a 11 

ion to the size of the leaves, and 
shades of red, white, and blue; or creep along the 
in thickly interwoven n ee 
pressed, sending out at i afew bars, wrinkled 
leaves, and very small, faintly-coloured, 


1 I 
A Their root asaall on? 4 

spicnous flowers. * are 

oF, like those of bulbous plants, — , up L. 


dra nous coverings; and their stems ars strong) 
to form bads.” K 


To any one familiar with Highland plants 
this description will be sufficient to recall theilt 
general aspect. The heather and the stag’s h 
moss will be recalled by him as, types of 6 
class ; the sweet ifraga nivalis, a more 

tiful sister of the don Pride family, 
eens @ fare, ee 

e appearance g ts 

i 2 climate and an ungenial soil. 

of them spring up, frail and fleeting 1 a 
as though g in a few weeks of wea 
suitable for nourishment. Others, in their 
firm texture, and their readiness to root them- 
selves all along their cree woody stem, seem 
to have resolutely set themselves to hold on in the 
struggle for existence—they are the very types 
of stern endurance. The Alpine plants ate 
“about a fifteenth of the whole flora of Britain 
the number of distinct species amounting to 
“upwards of a hundred.” “They are almost 
“all perennial, the number of ann being 
“exceedingly small”; and a very 
2 resemblance to the plants of the Polar 

one. 


The term Alpine plants” must not be 
understood as indicating the Alps as the centre 
of distribution whence we have derived these 


plants. 
‘tc only ee 


“ If we examine the flora of the 
gian m we find that it is 
identical with 


species of the 
ter 


of the British Isles, bat also that the 
are more numerous, and exhibit a 
of individual forms, than those of 
i Tian, oon- 


— — — A plants of 2 Scandinavian 
„ ave st there—viz., Sawifrag 
43 Koni isto ica, and Ranunculus nivalis 


, Kenigia . 

n the Shetland Islands, the Arenaria N. a 
common plant on the mountain plateaux of Norway, 
reaches its southern limits. On the northern shores of 
the mainland, the beautiful 1 mrose appears 
and ceases. It is called Primula 1 * 
Alpina, by Norwegian botanists; but it -I. 

from the B. Scotica of Sutherland and 

except in the colour of the flower bein the 


little longer, and the calyx e 
blage of northern 


shire, 
tube a 


English mountains; while several species are to 


w sporadic spesiog We 


at various e 
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: MEMOIRS.* 


Looking at the list of our present collection 
of memoirs, some of our readers will be re- 
minded of their r hic albums, and they 
will readily understand the principle of associa- 
tion which has brought these divers characters 

ther. We, as well as they, are in the 
constant receipt of various portraits, differing 
greatly in character, and with more or 
ess esteem; and this contrivance, which not 
only preserves our presents, but enables our 

ers to look at them at a glance, we also 
find to be a convenience. 

Sir James Clark has put no colour into his 
life of Dr. Conolly, and there was no necessity 
for it, since the late Resident Physician of Han- 
well comes out well in black and white. The 


is book is virtually a sketch of the treatment of 


the insane in our own and other countries, and 
the author in ing the benevolent reform 
effected by his friend, delineates his likeness. 
The history of the work forms the memoir of the 
Dr. Conolly lived during a remarkable 


— * ical hi of insanity—namely, 
the end of the last I when 

Pinel first struck the shackles from the limbs 
of the lunatic, and the middle of the present 
century, when he himself put an end to the 
use of all forms of mechanical restraint in our 
asylums. His work was one of years, and was 
with such as, but for the 

of intellectual 


qualities, he could never have over- 
In his endeavours to establish the 
of non-restraint in the treatment of the 
„he no doubt received im t assist- 
i e same field, 
and this he always readily and cordially 
owledged. But it was by his owne tic 
oy his ely — in Hanwell ae um, 
i uent and unremitting advocacy 
that he succeeded in ing non- 
restraint on the firm and enduring basis which 
it now occupies. 

A visit to a lunatic a in Glasgow, when 
he was a boy, seems to have first directed his 
to the subject of insanity, and the 
impression then made on his mind was never 
was deepened some years after- 
of the works 
e. He had acquired a sufficient 
sleet DB oll gm ade Apa 
au of his inaugural dissertation on taking 
his medical degree in the University of 
ra 4 when about twenty-six years old. 
From time his thoughts were engrossed 
with the psychology of madness, and his desire 
to have the of a lunatic asylum was 
eventually accom in his appointment to 
Hanwell. 

The almost total neglect of insanity, as a 
branch of medical education, by our universities 
and medical schools, was a constant subject of 


hig | Complaint with Dr. Conolly, and he endeavoured 


in some measure to su this want by in- 
Aae lectures. 7 One 


patients, and directing 
their attention more especially to those cases 
which had been selected for illustrating the 
afternoon lecture. Sir James Clark says, No 
“more complete course of clinical instruction of 


“insanity was, I believe, ever given in this 


“country ; and when it is considered that for 
“six years the course was repeated, and was 
“entirely gratuitous, we have a striking proof 


“ of Dr. Conolly’s zeal in promoting the practical 
‘study of insanity.” 
Not the least ive of Dr. Conolly’s efforts 


in the cause of the lunatic and the idiot were his 
eloquent and influential addresses at public 


© A Memoir of John Conolly, M. D., D.C.L., com- 


and 
M. D., F. R. S. ysician in 
London: John Murray. 1869. 

The Life, Labours, and Writings of Caesar Malan, 
Minister of the in the Church of Geneva, 
Doctor of Divinity, and Pastor of “ L’Eglise du 
1 By One of his Sons. London: Nisbet. 


Memoir of W. H. Harvey, M. D., F. R. S., late Professor 
of Botany, Trinity College, Dublin. With Selections 
from his Journal and Correspondence. London: Bell 
and Daldy. 1869. 

Sermons and Letters by the Rev. David Smith, 
D. D., Biggar. With a Memoir of the Author by the 
Rev. Davip Catgns. Edinburgh: W. Oliphant. 1869. 
John Veguhart, late f the University of St. Andr 

0 qu 0 ui ity of St. ews. 
By W. Orme. Wich a P Notice and Recom- 


1— by A. Durr, D. D., LL.D. London: Nisbet. 


Pinel and | and 


ising a Sketch of the Treatment of the Insane in| p 
— America. i 
„be opened his workshop. 


} Letters and Select Remains, of 


meetings. The following extract from a speech 
in support of Earlswood Asylum may be taken 
as a specimen. After having spoken of the 
delight found in witnessing the development of 
a child’s mind, he says— 

“Those who have known this pleasure can best 
magine a parent's anxious mind, when the contempla- 
tion of this progressive development is first interrupted 
by some doubt, arising from the mother’s closer and 
fonder observation, she scarcely knows how, but which 
fills her with a vague dread respecting her child’s actual 
advancement. Sometimes she fears that in the little 

she watches there is not the speculation of infancy. 
b — —— 1 — gh — — —— 
ope i u eac er, until at 
she melee the dreadful discovery that her child is an 
idiot. Tears p , and every year makes 
the deficiencies of the poor imperfect creature more con- 
spicuous, or perhaps more revolting. It utters loud but 
scarcely intelligible sounds, and has little or no articulate 
speech. It laughs, bat its laughter communicates no 
joy. It walks and runs, but a mere animal impulse 
seems to govern its movements. It learns nothing, not 
even to protect itse!f from danger. Whilst a child, its 
passions cause distress to those about it; in more ad- 
vanced years they become more and more the causes of 
terror. For this r being, however highly born, all 
the avenues to ulness, and to distinction and fame, 
are closed. Nay, worse than that, its tendency is to 
become mischievous, 1 and disgusting; whilst 
its limited intelligence shuts it out from all affectionate 
communion with its brothers and sisters and all its 
relations, and seems to sever them from one another as 
if for ever, or as a being not of thesame species. If the 
occurrence of an idiotic or imbecile infant is so great a 
in ranks of life above mere toil and the 
fear of want, what is the result of such a calamity in a 
dependent daily 


family, among the classes 
— daily bread ?” > 
The man who could think and feel in this 


fashion, and could clothe his thoughts in such 
language, and who could also himself “ minister 


R a — labours aoe ~ tell upon his 
uring the progress of the introduction 
- 1 new — ay at — . wy he . 
0 even y to resign his office as i- 
dent Physician. In December, 1865, after 
ceasing to be the Visiting Physician, he writes:— 
“ No longer residing in the Hanwell lam, and no 
superintending it, or even visiting it, I continue 
to live within view of the building, and its familiar trees 
ep ey ee pte — 
0 ’ 
because I know that it sammons the poorest creature 
there to a comfortable, well-prepared, and sufficient 
meal, and the tone of the chapel bell, coming across the 
narrow valley of the Brent, still reminds me, morning 
and — of the woll remembered and mingled con- 
lis oa Wesel 2 rr: 
am or n, an spiri- 
tually deserted.’ * _ 

Dr. Conolly died in the spring of 1867. 

“The Life, Labours, and Writings of Cesar 
“ Malan,” is evidently a translation. Nothing 
is said, the title-page is silent, and there is no 
translator’e preface, but the suspicion that you 
are looking at a copied photograph soon grows 
into a certainty. Publishers may have their 
secrets, but it is hardly worth their while to 
attempt to hide what may be so easily dis- 


_ | covered. 


Pastor Malan, like many other fathers, seems 
to have had no son; at any rate the son who 
writes this life is careful to tell us that he was 
never a member of his father’s church, nor a 
believer in his father's creed. It was doubtless 
this difficulty that occasioned the delay in the 
appearance of this biography. M. Malan waited 
four years, and finding no record furnished of 
his father’s career, with the exception of a few 
3 articles, and a short notice by the 
Rev. John Augustine Bost, he wrote last year 
this volume, and it is now transiated and pub- 
lished. With pious reverence the son abstains 
from all criticism on his father’s opinions and 
conduct, and he produces a portrait which will 
be admired and preserved by his father’s 
friends. Our readers will have been long 
familiar with the character and work of Pastor 
Malan, and the only fresh facts in this book 
are found in the chapter on his home life. One 
of the —— aspects of the divine is given, 
p. 381—383. 

„ When the weather was bad, and we were at liberty, 
It was a large room, con- 
taining a lathe for his own use, and a smaller one for 
us, a forge with a blacksmith’s belongings, a car- 
penter’s bench, and a large assortment tools of 
every kind, many of which bad been manufactured 
himself. It would be difficult to mention aft 
the various things he could do. Sometimes I saw him 
with a graver's tool in his hand,a glazier’s diamond 
or a tinsmith’sirons. Then, again, be would be devoted 
to 1 ink or sealing wax, or some other prepara. 


The chief interest in the memoir of Dr, 
Harvey lies in the fact that it was unwittingly 
written by himself. He appears, from a boy, 
to have ed and cultivated the gift of 
writing letters to his friends on his own personal 
matters, and this correspondence, ranging over 


forty years, having been remarkably preserved 
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almost entire, is here collected and arranged 
and called a memoir. The book curiously 
deserves the name, for the letters require hardly 
any piecing, and when put together, they form 
a very fair full length portrait. Dr. Harvey 
was Professor of Botany in Trinity College, 
Dublin, and while devoted to his vocation, bs 
could not claim a place among the great 
scientific theorists of his age. His fame as a 
naturalist rests mainly upon his conscientious 
labours in the fields of description and classifi- 
cation. Descended from an Irish Quaker family 
of good standing, he early obtained a Govern- 
ment appointment in the Treasury, Capetown, 
where he continued to prosecute the Botanical 
studies which had been his amusement from 
his youth. Returning to Ireland, through the 
failure of his health, he had the honorary degree 
of M.D. conferred upon him, and became 
curator of the herbarium of Trinity College. 
In 1856 he succeeded to the Botanical chair. 
After his college appointment, Dr. Harvey 
drops the “tu toi, which he had been in the 
habit of using, and is eventually baptized and 
admitted into the Established Church. 

In the memoir of the late Dr. Smith, of 
Biggar, we have a typical portrait of a worthy 
divine. A single sentence from Mr. Cairns’ 
sketch will bring Dr. Smith bodily before our 
readers :—‘‘ He lived, and moved, and had his 
„being with Baxter, Howe, Fuller, Gurnall, 
“the Erskines and Boston, whom he read in 
“the original, the very Ettrick MS. of the 
***Fourfold State.“ 

The reprint of the memoir of John Urquhart, 
by William Orme, is a well-merited acknow- 
ledgment of the worth both of the subject and 
author of the memoir. 


2 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


An Historical Exposition of the Book of Daniel the 
Prophet. By W. H. Rur, D. D., author of the 
* History of the Inquisition, &. (London: Seeley. 
1869.) Conformably with a custom which we find also 
in Isaiah aud Jeremiah, Daniel combines history with 
prophecy, uniting in a single book the visions where- 
with he was favoured, and an account of various re- 
markable events which he witnessed. He does not, 
however, confine himself strictly to the precedent which 
those writers had set him; but, as if aware that on 
him had devolved the double office of prophet and his- 
torian, and that future ages would learn the circam- 
stances of his day from his pen only, he gives to the 
historical element in his work a marked and very 
unusual fprominence. The book of Daniel the prophet 
has thus received from Dr. Rale an historical exposi- 
tion. Its historic statements and predictions are placed 
side by side with the records inscribed in the marbles 
and stamped in the bricks of Assyria and Babylonia— 
with the Persian archives and the narratives of 
Xenophon, the intelligence gathered by Herodotus, the 
allusions in the Greek and Roman classics —and with 
the exact narratives of contemporaneous historians. 
Dr. Rule thus demonstrates that the writings of this 
prophet contain the summary of a vast body of antici- 
pative history, such as could only be produced by the 
Divine Prescience itself. So clear is this literal demon- 
stration, that there has not been any room left for 
indulging in the romance which is too often supposed 
to lend its charm to all prophetic stady. The commen- 
taries on Daniel, both ancient and modern, are very 
numerous, and Dr. Rule has not fallen into the folly 
of ignoring the labours of his predecessors. He accepts, 
for instance, as proven, the authenticity of the book, 
and confines himself steadily to his special purpose. 
He does not enlarge much on the prophecies on which 
expositors are well agreed, but sets down, and that 
briefly, the result of his study of passages that are of 
less easy explanation. On some points he is wisely 
silent ,and in none of his prophetic speculations does he 
betray the zeal without knowledge. Many of the 
descriptions are given with much graphic power, and 
intelligent students of the Bible will be glad to receive 
this handbook to the writings of Daniel. Amongst 
other emendations of the Authorised Version, Dr. Rule, 
nstead of coats, hosen, hats, and other garments,” 
would read “ wide trowsers, fine linen shirts, precious 
garments, and robes of state.” “ Beside the palace of 
the ancient kings, Nebuchadnezzar built a palace for 
himself; and on not in, this palace he was walking 
when the sentence was pronounced which had been 
foretold by Daniel,” the vast roofs of the palace 
being terraced, and so adorned, that they served as 
walks for pleasure. In ch. viii. v. 3, “ gate” is substi- 
tuted for “river.” In ch. iii. v. 1 “image” should 
almost certainly be read “obelisk or pillar.” The 
writing on the wall, ch. v. v. ö, was most probably cunei- 
form, for no other character was in that age used in 
Assyria and Bubylonia. Cuneiform inscriptions were 
cut into the cement of walls, and there being no ink or 
colouring, they only become visible by the effect of 
light and shade in the sharp relief of the wedge-like 
characters. [lence we read, In the same hour came 
forth fingers of a man’s hand, and wrote over against 
the candlestick upon the plaster of the wall,” &e. 

An Exposition wpon the Epistle to the Colossians, 
being the substance of near seven years week-day’s 


Nichol. 1869.) This commentary is a good specimen of 
Puritan exposition, it is well printed and well bound. 

A Commentary on the Greek Teat of the Epistle of 
Paul to the Galatians. By Joux Eapiz, D.D., LL.D. 
(Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark.) The new feature 
this volume, distinguishing it from Dr. Eadie’s previous 


commentaries on Ephesians, Colossians and Phillipians, 


is the interspersion of several separate essays on 
different topics. The text is for the most part, but not 
always, the seventh edition of Tischendorf. The 
author acknowledges his obligation to the German 
exegets, Meyer, De Wette, Wieseler, and to Bishop 
Ellicott, Dean Alford and Professor Lightfoot. Dr. 
Eadie gives at the beginning an elaborate introduction, 
and closes with a tolerably correct translation of the 
Epistle. 

The Life of owr Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
By the Rev. Joux Fisetwoop,D.D. (London: James 
Sangster. 1869.) We should have thought that in these 


times there was no call for republishing this antiquated 


work. It would seem to be otherwise, for this is not 


the only reprint which is being issued from the press. 


In this edition the text is sapplemented by notes from 
modern commentators, and is profusely illustrated with 
chromo-lithographs and woodouts. The designs are 
chiefly taken from the old Masters, and are well 
rendered. Marillo’s “Salatation” is a very good ex- 
ample of outline engraving. 

Remarkable Facts, [Uustrative and Confirmatory of 
different Portions of Holy Scripture. By the Rev. J. 
Latronttrd, D.D., with a Preface by his Son. (London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1869.) Mr. Leifchild tells vu, 
in his preface, “ This volame may be regarded as now 
“ first published, for although it was actually printed in 
“1860, yet the edition was very small, and was limited 
“to a circle of subscribers amongst the author's private 
“ friends, and even these did not receive all the copies 
“ which they had requested. Mr. Leifchild apologises, 
somewhat unnecessarily, for the lack of literature in his 
father’s volume, and speaks of the style as deficient in 
vigour ; he seems to have overlooked the weakness and 
want of taste in his own preface. 

A ian Grammar. By E. A. Apporrt, M.A. 
(London: Macmillan and Co. 1869.) This attempt to 
illustrate some of the differences between Elizabethan 
and Modern English will be of great service in schools 
where Shakespeare is used as a class-book. The differ- 
ences of idiom are more perplexing and more frequent 
than the mere verbal difficulties, and the object of this 
work is to furnish students of Shakespeare and Bacon 
with a short systematic account of some points of differ- 
ence between Elizabethan syntax and our own. The 
disorderly and apparently inexplicable anomalies are 
carefully examined and arranged, and the difficulties ex- 
perienced in teaching pupils to read Shakesperian verse 
correctly, and to analyse a metaphorical expression, 
have induced the author to add a few pages on Shake- 
speare’s prosody, and on the use of simile and metaphor. 
The Notes and Questions,” at the end of the volume, 
on Macbeth,” At. iii., will show the student how to 
work the grammar. Mr. Abbott has broken fresh 
ground and deserves great credit for his valuable and 
original book. 

The Seven Curses of London. By James Green- 
woop, the “ Amateur Casual.” (London: Stanley 
Rivers and Co. 1869.) Under a somewhat sensational 
title, Mr. Greenwood has here brought together a large 
amount of information relating to metropolitan poverty, 
vice, and crime, but the value of the work is partially 
diminished by the insertion of lengthy extracts from the 
daily papers, some of which are rather out of place; 
for instance, the account of the “ Wrens of the Curragh,” 
originally published in the Pall Mall Gazette. Where 
he gives the results of his own investigations and expe- 


most interesting. Perhaps the work contains little 
which has not previously been made public through the 
instrumentality of city missionaries, social reformers, 
and others who have devoted themselves to the work of 
ameliorating the condition of the labouring poor resi- 
dent in the metropolis, but Mr. Greenwood has con- 
trived to present it in more readable guise than the 
public is generally accustomed to. Some of the social 
evils to which he alludes might be speedily suppressed 
by the united action of the legislature and the public. 
Others would be found less susceptible of ameliorative 
treatment, but in all some improvement might be 
effected. Still, a perusal of the work leaves a saddening 
influence on the mind. It is terrible to think that 
with all our numerous religious organisations, with all 
our social agencies, there should exist so much of vice 
and crime in our great metropolis, a hideous and loath- 
some ulcer, festering in foul corruption beneath the 
seeming brightness and prosperity of which we are so 
proud of boastiog. But until the churches learn to 
fulfil their real duties, until the feuds of sectarianism 
become forgotten in the attempt to realise the true 
spirit of Christianity, it is to be feared that the Seven 
“Curses of London” will remain a sad and painful 
reality. 


Verse 21, chap. vii., of Ezra, contains every letter 
of the English alphabet. It is perhaps not so well 
known that verse 8, chap. iii., of Zephaniah, contains 
every letter, including finals, of the Hebrew, as well 
as every vowel sound, and also the different form of 


the Sheva.—Jewish Chronicle. 


sermons. By Nicno.asj}Brrigip. (Edinburgh: James 


in | Sir Shafto Adair (Liberal), 


riences, Mr. Greenwood is most successful, certainly | wicke 


Miscellaneous. 


— — 


Extection INTELLIGuNCE.—The nomination for 
Antrim took place yesterday, the candidates being 


show of hands, 


The disturbance created by the Conservative mob 

disgraceful, and soarcely a 
Sir Shafto Adair's speech could . 
polling takes place on Thursday (to-morrow 
close contest is likely to ensue. 
James C. Traill bas issued an 


the death of Mr. oore, 
Tas Inreswationat Boat-racz.—It has 
arranged that the International Boat Race shall 
take place on Friday, the 27th inst. The start will 
be made about five o'clock in the afternoon, and 
with fine weather the attendance ises to rival 
any which has gathered on the banks of the Thames 
between the Universities of 
Mr. Thomas Hughes, M.P., 


but as a rule the local fishermen are too 
themselves as freely as they might of the 
abundance of fish and marine mammalia in their bay. 

Rates ror Sunpay Ab Racosp Scuoors.—Mr. 
Madfield, M.P., bas taken the of Mr. H. H. 
Dodgson, of the Temple, as to whether under the 
Act recently passed for exempting Sunday and 
Ragged Schools from such schools mast be ex- 
empted, or whether it is to 
the local authorities to exempt them or not. Oounsel 


The Dublin Town Council on Monday appointed 
a “committee of the whole House” to prepare con- 
— addresses to Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
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OA Loraity.—A 
tion was held at Hilton Park, Clones, on Saturday. 


Thirty thousand persons were present, ohne 
one hundred and forty lodges. Resol were 
passed 

the High Sheriff of Monaghan 
Irish Church Act, and t 


violated by her Majesty's sanction to the Irish Church 
Bill. For the future, it was declared, the 

would be a religious body only, in in ence of 
ower.” The health of Duke of 


A eet 
burgh was duly honoured, and afterwards the 
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hands it must ultimately be committed. They 
therefore wish to invite all persons interested in 
schools, whether having a statutory right or not, 
to send in the course of the next few months any 
communication which may ocour to them as being 
useful for the guidance and information of the com- 
iniesioners.”’ 

Oprosition ro VACCINATION.—Llowever true it 
may be, as Mr. Paget, the magistrate, said yesterday, 
that the“ greatest and wisest men of all nations 
approve of and strongly recommend vaccination,” 
that the highest in the land have their children 
vaccinated,” and—what is more to the purpose por - 
bepe—tbat oowpulsory vaccination is part of the law 


17 


„the merits of the process, 


stake; and we may even find parente going to prison, 


subject, of presently it will give us trouble. 


out that insanity is rapidly increasing ; and that the 


of Nugland, it ie clearly becoming more and more 
necessary that the publio should be reassared as to 


distrust 
grounds 
iu actual experience and observation. Inquire, not 
among the “highest ia the land,” perhaps, bat 
amongst the poorer classes, and you will find almost 
ev woman abounding in instances of healthy 
children destroyed by vaccination. It is not often 
alleged that the children die of the proosss; what 
oa commoniy hear is that “they were never the 
afterwards "’—were never well again. 80 ge- 
—— tere —— it spreading, it reate 
upon grounds such painful experience (as they 
who hold it shy), that we may confidently ‘ook for 
increased evasion and defiance of the law. Dread of 
a five will not weigh much with men and women 
who believe the health of their little ones to be at 


likethe poor woman whowas dealt with by Mr. Paget 
yesterday, rather than subject one child to a process 
whioh they believe killed another. Something 
must be done to reassure the public mind on this 
When 
the law conflicts with domestic instincts and affeo- 
tions, the sooner the misunderstanding is cleared up 
the better.— Pull Mali Gazette. 


lie last moment, Ata quarter to eight the pri 
was tolled, and the procession, consisting of 
stables, gaol officials, and reporters, proceeded 
he misdemeanour ward, where the convict 
ith his hands behind him, aud apparently in a deep 
verie. He looked sullenly at Caloraft daring the 
rocess of pinioning, but never manifested theslightest 
ymptom of fear. On reaching the yard where the 
old had been erected, he made an effort to run up 
he steps, but his bonds prevented him, and he fell 
eavily against the railings. He was then assisted u 
y Oaloraft, and placed bimself under the beam 
he atmost self possession. The Rev. J. Maun 
the soaffold quickly, took Dethridge by the 
and in an earnest tone said, “Try to peng s 
tay to the Lord to have merey on you,” The cap 
Was not low enough to obstruct Dethridge’s utter- 
gude, and he exclaimed in a rather fierce tone 
“Who must I pray to? who has brought me here S 
That is what I want to know. Has God brought 
me here?” Mr. Maan, imploringly—“I want you 
fo try to be saved. The Lord have meroy 10. 
vou!“ Caloraſt then pulled the cap entirely over 
bis face, and Dethridge exclaimed, “ What are these 
men here now, and what are they come for?” Mr. 
Mann —“ Try to pray! try to pray!“ The rev. gentie- 
man then shook hands with him, and said, “ Good 
bye, God bless you!” and left the scaffold. To 
Caloraft the convict muttered, “What does be 


Noorvanah Noists tn Lonnpon.—“‘M. D.,“ 
writing to the Times, complains of the 
eternal noise which fills the streets of Londen 
through the small hours of the night. He points 


doctors are more busy year with diseases of 


from night to morning. 
murder. With proper police regulations, he ass 
the noisiest place in London can be kept compara. | 
tively — as is the case in the mais thorough- 
fare rough Smithfield Market, where two 
oars are to stop all unpleasant noise. 
ily News says it is full time that this growing 

There is no exouse 
The police force is 


usaally silence a reveller, while an example or two 
in every district would cause a hush at once. Nor 
would any little extra troable given to the police be 
at all labour lost. This nocturnal noise is sympto- 
It is a radimentary form of disorder. It is 

in . To tolerate it is like no- 
the premonitory symptoms of a disease, or 
the smoalderings ofa fire. Disorder of 
easily runs into disorder of another kind; 
violence; reckless distaurbanoe of the 
reckless rioting; wanton carelessness of 
of society into wanton indifference to 
„I is, i „ more than probable that 
wiessness of our streets begins in these tole- 
and that the incipient form of the vio- 
the police saffer is to be found in the violence 
t nocturnal rafflanism to inflict on our 
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nuisance, should be abated. 
whatever for their permission. 
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Bawp or Hore Morast This move- 
which has for ita object the promotion of tom - 
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ens Began in Leeds by the Rev. Jabez 
unniclife and Mrs. es. Fg since * 
great ls seen 
fact that last year 49,581 pledge cards were 
i the United Kingdom Band of Hope Union 
and other pledge cards have a large 


anoually. The same society sold 
y books, besides an imposing number 
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blications. Singing is earnestly oulti- 
leaders of this movement, and pure | 
songs and hymns are thus introduced 
of homes. Recently, 3,000 Band of 
children sang in the Colston Hall, Bristol, 

ing 5,000 little temperance choristers 
in Crystal Palace, The lamentable 
of drunkenness in some parts of England 
indicates the importance of this effort to increase 
national sobriety. The number of apprehensions 
for drunkenness in, Lancashire in 1 was not 
7,000, but in 1868 they amounted to 8,700. Many 
of those thus apprehended were young working men, 
and, therefore, the very persons who might have 
been expected to evince the intelleotual and moral 
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ef 
is 
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. | benefite arising from modern education. Unforta- 


nately, however, the beershop often destroys the 
work of the tater and Sunday-school teacher. 
Great efforts are being made to induce both parents 
and children to avoid the publio-house, and 1,300 
meetings have been held in the course of twelve 
months by the United Kiogdom Band of Hops 
Union (of which Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., is 
president), to promote this desirable object. It is 
expected that in this way thousands of children 
will grow up sober men and women who might 
otherwise become the victims of intemperance. 
Excitine Scene at aN Execution.—On Thars- 
day morning, ut eight o'clock, t!.e execution of Jonah 
Detbridge, tor the wilfal murder of a warder at the 
Portland coavict establishment in March last, took 
place within the walls of the county prison at Dor- 
chester. During the night the condemned man 
slept well, and the warders were compelled to awake 
him about half-past six o’clook. He ate & more 
hearty breakfast than on any morning since his 


gay?” Caloraft—‘ Pray to the Lord to save you.” 
Dethridge (in a scornfal tone) —“ Pray tothe Lord to 
save me! Caloraft shook Dethridge’s hand, uttered 
a formal “ good-bye,” and glided noiselessly down 
the scaffold steps to the bolt. The sentence of the 
law was soon carried oat. Death was instantaneous. 

Tue New Beernovse Act.—At the opening of 
the Liverpool Assizes on Friday, Mr. Justice 


nen (who takes the Crown side), made some remarks 


upon the recent legislation with respect to beer- 
houses, some points of which seemed to him tobe 
fall of good promise. The former system was no 
doubt most ineffective; the facilities for obtaining 
beerhouse licences rendering the requirement that 
the persons applying should be of good character 
perfectly nagatory. So easy was it to obtain testi- 
mouials, that there was really no security that the 
applicants were persons of good character. Now, 
however, he was happy to say, there was no steree- 
typed form in which a man could obtain a certificate 
of good character, and it would be the daty of the 
trates to ascertain by investigation whether 
the character were good or not. Next, the power 
now vested in the magistrates of depriving a maa 
in certain events of the right to keep a beerhouse, 
would doubtless be productive of the best results. 
They conld deprive a man of his licence if his house 
became disorderly or frequented by thieves, prosti- 
tates, and persons of bad character. Although it 
was not made a specific ground for depriving a man 
of his licence that he should habitually supply per- 
sons already drunk with more drink, yet when the 
question arose whether or not the house was disor- 
derly, the man who was proved to have repeatedly 
supplied persons already drank with more driok 
would afford the most cogent evidence that his house 
was disorderly, inasmuch as nothing so mach tended 
to disorder assuch a practice. Another excellent 
provision was that not only should a person who kept 
his house open after the proper hour be liable to a fine 
but that those ns who were found there should 
also be liable. In conclasion, his lordship said that 
they must not be disappointed if the good results of 
the recent legi were neither immediate nor 
even speedy. A change in the habits of the 
would be a work of time, and his owa belief was that 
no change would take place until not only the 
facilities but the inclination for drinking were 
diminished, The latter could only be achieved b 
the education of the masses, by enlarging their 
minds, and improving their tastes and amusements. 


—— —— 
Gleunings. 


How is it that the mouths of rivers are larger than 
their heads ? 

As a man drinks he generally grows reckless: in 
his case the more drams the fewer scruples. 

A number of French female velocipedists and 
bicycliste have appeared in London. 

f all the world’s a stage, and men and women 
merely players, where are the audience and orchestra 
to come from ? 

Mr. Jones writes to a friend, and closes by saying 
—*“TI am glad to be able to say that my wife is re- 
covering slowly.” 

“Them soldiers must be an awful dishonest set,” 
said an old lady, for not a night seems to pass that 
some sentry is not relieved of his watch. 

A nigger’s ivetructions for putting on a coat were— 
„Fust de right arm, den de lef, den gib one general 
conwulshun.“ 

The foot-and-mouth disease has broken out amongst 
the cattle in Northumberland, and is spreading very 
fast. 

Last week, a fine young girl died from the effects 
of a sting by a wasp, in the county of Westmeath, 
Ireland. 

Josh Billings says, When a young man ain’t good 
for anything else, I like tew see him carry a gold- 
headed cane. It he can't buy a cane let him part his 
hair in the middle.”’ 

It is stated that Finlen will shortly gail from 
Liverpool to the United States. Previously to doi 


incarceration, and seemed utterly indifferent up to 


20, he is to receive a testimunial from hig Londoy 
admirers, 
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., Weigh your words,” said a man to a fellow who | avenues to distinction 60 crowded as to be virtually | Merk, eldest son of Mr. Wm. 2 1 of 
was blustering away in a towering passion at another. | closed, Mr. Lowe, the same year that he was called to 75 . o Margaret, daughter of Mr. ne ant, of 


“They won't weigh much if he does,” said the anta- | the bar, went out to Australia to practise, and there LESTER -LRWIS.—August 12, at th 6 
goniet, coolly. obtained a large share both of barristerial and sena-| ottenham. London, by the Rey. W. J. . 
So little is the Geelong gaol required for the or- torial renown. When, »fter eight years, he returned George Lester, Wesleyan 2 


dinary purposes of a prison, that three out of the | to England and sent u ver leader to the Times, the Heat Bare Ganenter of * 
DaSFORD—TIDDY.— angus 14, at the ¢ 


tour wings which compose it are undergoing altera - sagacious conductors of Jupiter at once perceived Chapel, by the 
to 


tions, with the view of turning them into an indus- the great value of their ally, and retained him to] faber 
trial school. write as many leaders as he chose. With his usual| g LLLWELL—POTTINGE de 
A learned lady, the other evening, astonished the | happiness in the attainment of his means, he was Ch 
company by asking for the loan of a diminutive | speedily elected for Kidderminster, When he first 3 gardener, to Mise Elise 
argentine truncative cone, convex on its summit, and | rose to address the House, apparently a — ooto- f DEATHS. 
semiperforated with symmetrical indentations.”” She | genarian, but in reality having hardly ol his 85 K W 
wanted a thimble. sighth lustram, a murmar of “The Times, the Times,” | sae autor K bez Congregutitoal e Nest 
At Ramagate on Sunday, there was a perfect | went round, but he was listened to with the greatest | _sllerton. of Ge teens 
lague of “ lady-birds” at that place. The air in | attention. He fully vindicated his Australian repu- "Hardin, Baptist minia.r, Wakete'd — cin — 
in parts was literally darkened. Shrubs and | tation and the fame of the great journal with which e agast 11, at Richmond. Surrey, the Right ; 
trees were covered, and even the shipping did not | he was connected. It was a success as éasy as it 2 21 „ 1 Justice of the Conrt of 
escape. brilliant. He had a pitiless force of argument—the oe fee Hackney 
A teacher wishing to explain toa little girl the | chain of argument being as complete as a demon- 1 — — * ib, . r r~ — 6 Allanson 
manner in which a lobster casts its shell when it has | stration of Euclid’s—and „ manner perfectly self-| r ietog, M.A. 
outgrown it, said, What do — do when vou have — wii} As be picks his way down to — . 1 Nene Bi ene . 
outgrownyour clothe’s ? You throw them aside, don't estminster with rapid, quiet steps, the eyes blink - county Tipperary, aged sixty-five. 
your” “Oh, no!” replied the little one, “we let | ing, the lips moving, he is constructing those terse, | ———— — 
out the tucks!” pointed sentences, Which will ~~ Ar BANK OF ENGLAND 
7 * * * * 5 it 9 * 
A little girl in Pennsylvania was reproved for play- | storm of laughter and applause. The habitual ex en Wine 0 e 


ing outdoors with boys, and informed that, being 
seven years old, she was “too big for that now.” 
But, with all imsginable innocence, she replied, 
“ Why, the bigger we grow the better we like em.“ 
Grandma’ took time to think. 

The Dean of Windsor has done away with a great 
scandal. He has issued notices that St. George's 
Chapel will in future be open to visitors every week- 
day from twelve till four, and that the officials are 
forbidden to receive any . 

A baker once advertised, “ as all men need 
bread, he wishes the public to know that he kneads 


pression of his face has been defined as a mixture be- 
tween a sneer and a giggle; and it is a joke against 
him that when other members devour oranges in the 
House he prefers lemons. Mr. Lowe is popularly 
said to be a man without a heart, or, rather, one 
whose heart isa mere bit of muscular tissue. Ad- 
miring his genius and moral courage, I must regret 
his unpopularity, which it is not wise for him almost 
to court as he does. Most people felt a little jubila- 
tion when saw the «tately manner in which Mr. 
Disraeli, to whom Mr. Lowe is always a déte noir, 
administered a rebuke to him the other day at the 


Notes issued .... £84,613,5 


An Account, parsuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, 
for the week ending Wednesday, August 11. 
T8808 DEPARTMENT. 


Government Debt 411,0 
Other way 12 * 
Gold Coin & Bullion 1 


it. He is desirous of feeding all who are hungry, Trinity House dinner. It is impossible in this 


and hopes his good works may be in the mouth of | country that any man should ever make his mark as Rue a , 
every one. He is well disposed towards all men, a popular statesman RP. a man 22 of 240,19, 20 440,810,507 
and the best bred le among us will find him, he genuine sympathy. It is m to be intensely clever ; . 

hopes, one of the best — in the city. but intense cleverness alone never moved the national cre ae Se ee aS 


A New AvromatTor.—A wonderfal f ‘ heart. To all outward seem Mr. Lowe is inca- — 
chinery is now bein exhibited at Fuses, by ‘the pable of sympathy. It is said that his manner of. Hottowar'’s Ommtwent amp Pitis.—Flatulency, Nausea, 
executors of Herr Faber, the inventor, formerly a receiving a deputation is becoming a standard joke. [ndigestion.—Nothing depresses the mind or 
distinguished mechanician at Vienna. It is now He goes on reading his correspondence, which is 80 | fully digesting its food. Indigestion renders life go 
about thirty years since Faber made à rough model | immense that it must necessarily leave him very | that from it spring most of the suicides which daily 


of his automaton. The latter is a piece of machinery little leisure, holding the apers close to his eye ; aud his A — te n regularly for afm, sod 
which articulates very perfectly every letter of the if he is asked a question his answer invariably is, I these melaucholy symptoms will soon dense, and pleseu 


German alphabet ; it can be made to say words, and don’t know. I shouldn't tell you if I did. It is] thoughts succeed the dismal forebodings 


even short — The sounds produced resemble very wrong of you to ask the question.” The other — and which drive the sufferer to misery 
aman; t 


, wt Holloway pricel eparationa, by briskly scting 
the voice o hey are emitted when a key- day a deputation, consisting of managers and clerks | on the liver, — 1 ——ä , organs, Dobe tome ~— Ss pro- 


board, like that of a piano, is played upon. of savings-banks, came to him, pointing out that | minently forward for the wonderful cures they have effected. 


Dr. Rrcarpson Aub Mis Patres Kwire.— | ‘eit Yocation may soon be gens, that these institu- 
At the recent meeting of the British Medical Associe- tions would cease to exist. And why should they Markets 
tion, Dr. W. B. Richardson, F. R. B., exhibited what exist ?’’ asked Mr. Lowe. The answer was worth ° 


that “a man must live”; “Je ne vois pas la 
thet meln of injury pr — —— 7 90 sité,” said the Cardinal.—Sketohes in the House OORN EXCHANGE, London, Monday, August 16, 


‘ The supply of English wheat was small, and we had a | 
He constructs a ciroular knife, which by mechanism of Commons in“ London Society: arrival from abroad. The day being fine cheoked the activity 
in the handle is made to revolve. Twenty-five evolu- = Ah he my ng Oy A . 


lish wh ls. to 2. above the pri 
tions per second suffice to attain the object, To the nern. — 2 onday las. 


delectat ion of his audience, Dr. Richardson, we are Virths, Marringes, and Heaths, made a slow sale at a little advance. Barley is 6d, pew 


told, “ was able to cut the ears of a rabbit into strips Witt z Ses hel of cake” than ta mal . . 
while the creature was contentedly munching green- BIRTHS advance of 6d. per qr. since Monday. We hate fow e 
stuff in entire ignorance of the way in which h was ’ arrived, and both wheat and maize meet demand at Id. per qr 


being injured.” The above statement was made by | ©*4'G.—August 1. at Sandown, Isle of Wight, the wife of | over last week's prices. 


the Times. Dr. Richardson, however, writes to deny — ond daaghiee—adlly outvives a tae” 1 — . — 

its accuracy. “ 7 a experiment,” he writes, | NEAVE.—August 5, at Beaminster, the wife of the Rev. T.] 4 22 82 

“was performed at no animal whatever was 7 ear 1 Pesew 

5 — to experiment. I was prepared, certainly, 11 — Rar a Ay n red, old a —to—| Grey .. « + 39 99 

and anxious, to make an experiment by way of illus- WINTER ~ August 12, at Stratford-on-Avon, the wife of Mr. 28 now, r+ oe 50 — — — so „ „ 44 * 

tration on my own body, but I was unfortunately BARRETT ee 14 at Thorpe Hamlet, Norwich, the eae K 4 

ee ey at the last moment, by an accidental | vie of the Rev. G. S. Barrett, B. A., of a daughter. Foreign red.. .. 48 60/ Foreign, , 5 
reakage of the instrument, from carrying out the Ww ARRIAGES „ white 51 64 na 

— The exposition of the method, there- | congin—HARDY.—June 16, at St. Michael's, Mitcham, eer „nn 
ore, was from beginning to end merely verbal. The] south Australia, by the Lord Bisbop of Adelaide, Thorbas ee Oe Oat= 

communication I made to the Association was simply | Wilson Corbin, M. R G. 8. Bog. son of the Rev. John Distiliing 12 2 English feed.. .. 0 

intended to explain the fact that by giving extreme | 9° ai . e 15 

velovity to a instrament the physiologist could vast 7, at the Free Bootoh — „* — — 
revent the know or consciousness of pain in R the Rev. Mr. Edmond - — - Irish * 

incising living parte, such as the skin, and to suggest | 5» Ms. John Smith Naylor, to danghter of Mr. See eT] eel : 

that the instrument might be made so portable that WILLI8-—-BLAOK WELL. —-Auguet 10, ot the Baptist Chapel, * „„ 

every surgeon could carry in his 1 a knife b the Rev. D. Gould, Frederic Masters, fourth 39 4 | Fuoun— 

which he could open abscesses, divide carbuncles, an eon PP ag ge © Hi 22987 own made 2 9 

perform daily many other painful minor ne — (“= = Goan arks . 1 

without the danger or trouble of administering ange- s+ «+ 39 40) Norfolk & Suffolk 34 


thetics by inhalgsion, end even without the trestle e Kingeroah, Heading, Uy tis, Ree’ 0, M. Loupharsn lr. — 
etics by in and even ut the trou 7 LX. 5 BREAD. — ", „ Augast 14.— 

using ether spray, and this painlessly and within a Nabe Marin, chies danghior of Mr. | ggg: N Saturday. Gr i. E IAN 
second of time... The evidence on which the sugges- | CAIN-PORRITT Auge I. at Btubbine Congregational 844 ditto, 714. to 64d. 

tion was offered on behalf of the human subject was » coe Oe Ber. Descan Gill of Raracy, Se Bev. Inne 
based exclusively on experiences made on my own| Aung, Je Porrive, Bg t Stubbine Vale klaue, | amcernted to 10 50 nd he tegen 
body (experiences I am ready to repeat), and the re- near g 1 | we received 1 l, 88; in 1867 12 940; in 
ference made to the inferior animals was meant not | WHITAKER—TUCKER.—Anugust II, at Oamden-road | 1865, 18,184 „ ‘The market was wel 
ti inary, batt convey that hay to might be | Ghauri fax ty, ey dor, | ee ae, Hi ee or 

the same method; in Louies, eldest daughter of the Hey. Fracels Tucker, | extensive.” A want of animation — Was 
proof of which I noted that a rabbit subjected to the | _ B.A N. No cards. all breeds, but no re! 


„ot Hilla 
same ordeal as myself was as unconscious as myself; „ere, rs August Ii, at Fraud Congregational | Scots, 42 sold at 5a. 


secured immunity to 


“ Church, road. by the Rev. Mao- 
and I expressed a belief, though I did not attempt or assisted by the Rev. W. 
think of attempting ite demonstration, that even a| Ee Thomas Bare, of Wastbourue piace — 
art of an , such as . finger of the human sub- oat Charlotte, eldest surviving daughter of Mr, Wm. 
ect or the ear of e rabbit, if it were necessary, might | CHALMERS—ALLAN.—Angust 11, . 
* partly or altogether amputated by inte y rapid | terian 2 awe ugust 11, at the e 
outting without consciousness of pain. penton. y 218 -D., pn Gong 


8 * * 115 — * cor a eee of the late Rev, Alex. Allan, Nermachar, Aberdeen- | request at —— 


indeed, that the story goes that this was the ecolesi-| Pee. . 4. Nor, of Lulworth, Dorsetovise, to Maag | Talod quist, at about inte e ut” Taw . 
astical blemish that prevented his obtaining ordina- 1 185 of the Rev, James Stratford. Per Sibe, by the carcase, 
tion at Oxford. He will there be long remembered | F SHUT r Ji: ie Bee . 4. „ 4. 1125 
as 8 private tutor with an enormous amount of busi- illiam C. Pankhurst, of Kennington, to Frances Elizabeth, a 4 * = Bade alte ; ‘ 12 
ness; and he candidly told the Oxford University |  sldest daughter of Mr. W. G. r, of Waltham Cottages, 4 ‘ ö 3 
a, What L dec men e tide wes e l 1 1 1 410 6 hf 
good either for himself or for them. Seeing the Livegpol, by the lev. Men ‘Stowell Brown, Thowes lande . 

: 1 a 180 , is * e+. 0 e. 5 ö 
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RON CHU 3CHES for SALE, with accommo- | ,;,,, published, 350 pp, crown 8vo, illustrated, cloth, 2s. 64. ; 


. ese and agp or cloth extra gilt 8. 6 
Hire of 7. ä 11 — Mind en GRMs from the CORAL ISLANDS; 
6. 


or, Incidents in Savage and Christian Life in the South 
} Sea Islands, 
[ ONDON.—SHIRLEY'S TEMPERANCE | iastruon,’Potycrias N: “A 
HOTEL, 87, Queen-equare, Bloomsbary. „ Written in an impartial and Christian spirit, and with a 
Beds from is. 64. Plain Breakfast or Toa, 18. 8d. lively and graphic pen. — Reoord. 


Me can honestly recommend this vol to Sunday-school 
HE Rev. G. D. BARTLET, M.A. (late | toschers."—Noncontormiat, 1 
— t ⏑ — “ We trust it will find its way into every house in which 


the 
vis them | Evangelical azine. 
. The THIRD TERM | + One of the most in records of missionary labour 
Prospectuses and Examiners’ er issued from the press.” Freeman. 


8. W. Partridge and Co., 9, Paternoster-row ; Yates and 
BRISTOoT BAPTIST COLLEGE, | Ta, 7, Symond’s-inn, Chancery-lane, 


The SERVICES in connection with the OPENING of the 

SESSION will be 5 BROADMEAD CHAPEL, 
Iro, on Taonspar, tember y 

12 o'clock—Address to the Stadente by the Rev. J. W. J published, large crown Svo, cloth, price 6s, post free, 


LANOEB, of Newport. 
— of Subscribers in the Vestry; | MEMORIALS of BAPTIST MISSION- 


1.30 p.m.—Annual Meeting 
monsatone, Reg., in the Ohair. ARIES in JAMAIOA: inel Sketch of the Labours 
J p.m.—Luncheon in the Schoolroom. of the Moravians, Wesleyans, early American Teach er 


in Jamaica, Hayti, and Trinidad, an scoount of the 


[ ADIES’ COLLEGE, ANGLESEA HOUSE,| Sysvur Grane, Cormaponting Member of the Buhne: 
IPSWICH. logical Society, and late Missionary in Western Africa 
PROFESSORS AND TEACHERS. 


Reading, Wri 
Arithmetis, — Eo 
the Elements of 
Butler. 


istory, Liters We were prepared to give a hearty welcome to these 
1 14 — 22 they were first e iger now thes 
atural Sciences—Miss we have read them, and are soquain their merits, we 
B . aad J. cordially recommend them to ‘the perusal of our readers.” — 

Baptist Magazine 


20 casks Uberbourg, 226 casks 
kirk, 57 hage Calais, 50 tons Le 


„Full of interest, and gives information of the labours and 
characters of men who deserve w be held in everlasting 
remem branoe,” — Freeman. 


Yates aod Alexander, 7, Symond’s-ino, Chancery-lane. 


Just published, price Sixpence, 


CONCURRENT ENDOWMENT and 
The THIRD TERM will COMMENCE Sarnen 21st, ee 


— and Terma, apply to Mics Butler. Yates and Alexander, 7, Symond’s-inn, Chanoery-lane. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES.- 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Principals, The Misses HOWARD. Resident Foreign 
Gov ernesses. Price Twopence each, 
THIRD TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 23. 


Terms and references on application . PRAYER; an Address for the Times, 


Od. per ewt Town Tallow, dis. 


er 16.—Market without alteration 
day. oa a Ss. 3d. * 


ML BILL SCHOOL, MIDDLESEX.| ee By Nev. Bran 
Si. | Head Master—R, F. WEYMOUTH, .., D. Lit. and M · A. Davies, of Bristol. | 
Lendon. 
Second Master—J. H. TAYLO „ M.A., Queen's College, SCRIPTURAL and 
Ox'ord. Sod Clams Hon. ; Bch, Trin. Ooi: Gum; ist Olas e Uon- 
Trip; lst Chana Med., 1868. nection with Religious Indecision. A Paper read at the 
Mathematio—A. WANELYN, ., B A. Sydn. Sass. Coll. Whit-Monday Conference of the North-East London 
Cam., léth Wr., 1867. Auxiliary Sanday-school Union. By Mr. Jostan Fon- 
School will re-opened , Ootober é SalTE., 

bypiy for Adcrimion of Puplis, to the A Master, ot to th deli 
vn, Seoretary, SPEECH of DR LANDELS, delivered 
Rev. 8. H. MARTBN, B.A., Lee, 6.5. at Go hoo Meeting of the Baptist Missionary Society, 

April 29, 1869, 
[ ANSDOWNE 199 LONDON-ROAD, 
EDUCATION — — LADIBS. REV. DR. BROOK'S InAUGUBAL 
Blaine.” —Stokes 1 — : RESS Baptist U N 
rr erer Compoctep sy Taz MISSE3 MIALL, ee 
IBLE CHRISTIAN JUBILEE MEMO.| Germa .. ° : Mdilnfiotingr | CHURCH MEMBERSHIP; its Low ant’ 
NDON, N. x. 4 ASE ROAD, ran. the Baptist Union, By Rev. Crement RAA, of 
THE MEMORIAL STONE of the aforesaid Islington. 


Chapel will 
be laid om Tumwpay, A 24th, 1 at Three o'clock, 
p.m., by G. GOWLAND, Bea. * 5 

4 BLIO T&A will be provided in the Schoolroom 
the W AN CHAPEL, NEW NORTH ROAD Kaas 
the One 


Yates and Alexander, 7, Symond's-inn, Chancery-lane. 


occasion), at half-past Five o'clock. Tickets, 


BLIC MESTING will be held in the WESLEYAN 
at Seven o'clock, 8. J. WAY, .A., Berrister (ro- 
J. 


THE COURT SUBURB MAGAZINE, 
For AUGUST, 1869, 
CorTanns— 


Fulham and its Palace. By C. 

The of a Women's Heart. By the Author ot Anne 
" —(Oontinued.) 

The Monuments of England’s Heroes. 

The Summers of Long Ago. By W. F. Rook. 

Suburban Strolls— August. By John Clifford. 

The Sea Plough and Harvest Ship. By E. A. 

Stranger than Fiction.—(Continued. ) 

Grief’s Answer to the Call of Spring. By K. Havill. 


2 5 


“- 
f 


co 
- 


cossors to 
aero Kensington Studios.—J. Sidley. By F. 
— references Too Late. By Jennie Anderson. 
OPEN SErremBeRr 9/st. saoingta — to the Royal Academy. By 


Literary Reviews. By F. 
On Sorrento, especially its Climate, 


Yates and Alexander, 7, Symonds’-inn, Chancery-lane. 


SERMONS, PAMPHLETS, REPORTS, 


a OIRCU and all General Printing, executed at the 
(HOMMEROIAL SCHOOL, CRAN FORD Freeman Office. 
dance on such classes as are nc agen cri Be ů— Yates and Alexander, 7, Symond’s-inn, Chanocery-lane, 


At this School YOUNG GENTLEMEN are Soundly Taught, 
eae: Of Arts of one of the | Carefully Traived, and Liberally Fed. Mr. VERNEY, the 22 
: . ’ © fees of the | Principal of the School, has had much experience wor — 
Sehool. 2 to be made to Dr. Donaldson, High | of Educatian. The premises are large and well adapted. A4 


A —— a , eee AUTHORS ADVISED WITH as to 
8. Second-hand Cost of Printing and Publishing, Cheapest 
9.85 But 140s the beben sey WILL Je ee Broker (Fire Lit, Marine, Loans ee 

oquare, Manchester, —— E and Te, Lom a sade Yates and Alexander, 7, Symond’s-inn, Ohancery-lane, 
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, . R. COOKE BAINES, 
Filmer's Easy Chairs, Couches, and SURVRTOR AND COMPENSATION VALUER + . 22 * ent 
Sofas. Every information supplisias'to Wie vatiows Moteopolitan | SHOW-ROOMS of JAMES SPENCE & CO. 
THE BEST MADE. improvements. * 
300 different shapes on view for selection and im- | Claims against Reilway and 2 Companies prepared 76, T7, and 78, 8T. PAUL'S CHURORTARD, | 
mediate delivery. dh Chen made to any shape on W ho are now offering their new and useful 
wh 1 soit, ALL — . VALUED ron 22 OF NOVBLTLES FOR THE SUMMER ae 
UPHO(STERERS, e Pangy fire rth mila 
31 and 32, Borners street, Oxford-street W.; Money odtained on Preshold or Leasshold Securities, “ E Fre, Good 
F 34 35, Charles-street. 
— Catalogue pout vn. GENUINE FLOU „ 7 5 2 
— ang — (ha ben 5 r 
— ANKS 1 ute 
Segen Aue Messrs. BAN cE ang | ee ae eee ay AMILY Sei —— aw COMPLIMENTARY 
23 = eee 2? e Sebool vent tor |g HIBBERDINE, 169, TOTTENHAM | JAMES SPENCE AND oo, 
Parsonage Works, Albert-street, Manchester. COURT-ROAD. "6, TT, ana 78. or. raus bro Taub 
HREWSBURY’S REGISTERED GAS IEBIG COMPAN YS EXTRAC: OF 
8 OVEN. ce men tion, 1667, Two Medals bs B. * aaa FP ATENT 2 r. 
NO GAS EHSIDE!!! — — ant 108 Gold M .—On war- 4 parler 
Prospectus on application. Enclose stamp. apt gudfuitie by ‘Baron Lictti, ‘the tavantor, EU * 
SOLE MAKER, d. SHREWSBURY, LOWER NORWOOD. ‘ —＋ 800088 . a boon.”—Medical Press an’ Circular, J. B. Brown and Co., 90, Cannon-strest, and les Upper 
One pint of delicious beef tea for a.,, which costs ls. if 
made from fresh mbat. Cheapest snd Guest fatoured “Stock Thames-rtreot, L od 
THREE PRIZE MEDALS, for soupe, Se. 
PARIS EXHIBITION. 1867. CavutTion.—Require Baron Lyenre’s signatute apoh every OAL.—GEORGE J. OCOCKERELL — 
‘ jer. 4. 2 Warehousemen, Grocera, Chewiste, F. 42 Mn g rere, Soe — 
ors, 0 — 
PURE PICKLES, 2 Extract is supplied to the British, French, Prussian, er abe ipa ag Sad 
Sauces, Jams, and Table Délicacies | Sse mt ther Goreraments ae cheapest in the end, whether for the dining room. for the 
of the highest quality, r dy 11. ACRAMENTAL WINF 27a. per coven RE 8 —1 ate . 
CROSSE AND BLACKWS arts, and 14. 6d. in pints, e aod bottles incl . —13 iter 1: Wharf lice (office naxt to the 
ronvevons ro Tm queen, e, f t mate eenstat — ae 
Orient — 
rr o, n rern. ( n 
Are sold retail in all parts of the world, and wholesale at the | guarantee for Parity and ebase ) use their n ume Caen eek 
” * director li bai beadn , 
FIELD'S “WHITE PARAFFINE ” | secsine uiwet witt blood, or pongetnt, thought vecomes | San; bart Silkstone, 5 dre, . b> 
SOAP. painful. b is prodaced, L the notions of the Jie. and 18. ; Primrose, Ide; Barnsley 
are disturbed, and the whole 7 — 1 e chief | igs.; Fitch 74. Cobbles, 1%.: Ha 
A combination of the a, and ts, 1 howe Kav y LK. * action of the | is, : Tadel ncn Oe. al. 1 
solid 8 in = 111 brain and the stomach on éach Gach ‘debtor n all 2 * sacks. Not cash Delivetad . 
imparts a | softness and sapplenem to at once adopt KAYE'S WORSDBLA’S Pt Being puri- Highbury and Highgs‘e, N.; Sa 
— — — —7 on the skin — ay itectf. See | r — 12 Wharf, Ktagslan ond Great Northern Rattway & 
ZC. & 3. PIBLD, %, UPPER MARSH LAMBETH, 8. “dae rab and other Dealers in Patent Medicines, — . — n . 1. 
at la. 184. 2s. Od., and 46. 6d. 


FIELD'S “UNITED KINGDOM” ; ROWN i GREEN’S 22 
2 l CROSBY'S 05560 GB chtntned the — — 


(Registered. ) Class Medals at London and Dublin. They seve fuel, roast in 
This beautiful soap is made in six varieties, viz, Cherry | BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR. front, ventilate the kitchen, aud cure cok; 
White and Brown Windsor, Lavender, Honey, and Giyoorine, | Opintes, Narcotics, and Squills, are too ofteh voked to London : 72, Bishopsgate Within. Manufactory, 
each tablet having a distinctive tint and perfume, the whole | ive re relief in Vongbs Colds, and ail Palmonary Diseases. 
forming a combination of colour, form, and fragranos, entirely | of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary 


nique. Price Sd. per tablet, Seo the name on each. | relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs. and | SAUCE,.—LEA AND PERRINS, 


thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 


J. O. & J. FIBLD, 86, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. malady, m Adern science points to ORUSBY'S BALSAMIC THE ‘“ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
COUGH BLIXIR as the true remedy. ** 1 by Con : “The only Good § = 
USE ONLY THE . — tg * r ee Improves the appetite, and ais digestion. 
d L II FI BL Diem See ee — 
: Guoh te tasse of Peimonany Dossumpeme, cad f ana, @ith 5. 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER, | Fianet, to an other-wise strengthening treatment for wis BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


„ which is f i 
[NAHAN’S LL WHiskK ¥ cake clase the losal levitetion, bat tepectes dieteiae’ ond and see the Names of LEA & PERRING on 91! bottles and 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1866. — the 5 — 4 is used with the —_ 
The celebrated olf IRIGH WHISKY gained the Dublin — success in Asthma Bronchitis. Consumption, Coug R B We 

Prise Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very Guenza, Night Sweats of r Quinsy, and ail 1 2 a sold by 
wholesome. — # 8 L chest, 4. by all a 21 — 

emists an tent oline Dealers. bottles 6. 0d, — . 

ARI is e F. apd 11s, gach. Sold wholesale sind retail by Jas, M. ])INNEFORD'S 11 275 

wholesale at 8, Orent Win ll-street, London Crosby, Cheusist, Scarborough. 2 he bert Ty for 

Coepre Sows cook pink label, and dork, branded Kina- 


Hanes LL Whisky.” 
is the tent Cree that can bs used for all Washing _ — 2 X for en 


HORN IMAN 8 TEA S TIME, bon PUBL, and en 172, New 2 e ad — 


FREELY in the water, which it makes so 80 r the dirt g 


is selected only from the spring gathering, | bag "moves, and Ahn EY al RUPTURES. 
and imported free from ‘facing’ powder; tea petting of = old Fa of washing. 


distinctively of nN told in 1d. and 4d. postete and IIb. and gib. ditto. 


is thus obtained. Genuine packets are Tu —MR. WEBB (late with Mr. A. 


signed WAY emma Ne Loxvon. Aran te in 
Prices, 28. 8d.—8s.—8s.4d. & 8s. 84. per lb. snsure Tor greatest ‘eg 9 . 
AGENTS ARE eee gud sensitiv re int 
2,538 S tn 888855 00 B- 2 — r en all 
1 
IINDIGHEsSTIOW. r Fa = 


NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS | ¢ 


A GENTLE APERIENT n POWERFOL TONIC. 
fold Everywhere, in Bottles, le, 104. . 9d, and ile R. A e 
7 a { The very best 
ALPACA POMATU M. ; 
AS feng gm BILE, WIND, mycin err HEADACHE, | 


Heads of Famili * find one of the and most | Aad scknow! by 
snd A 


to be thie safest 
— - eee 8 7 
-was D s. GG.; glove-c te, eno 
for 100 pairs, is. per jar; ink solvent, — toon — 2 — Us. bd, 2, 00, afd te, ¢ of all chamiste. 
fruit, and ink stains from linen, &c., ls. ; riband of Bruges, 


for sweet fumigation, ls, per yard; " cold cream of roses, ls. | VSUSIANT 1 8 875 Moustachios, 


. of patab 
pet PL RSSE and LUBIN'S Laboratory of Flowers, 23, New | &c. a ST ity a cena, 4. PICCADILLY, Lokon 
— n — peat Price of & Binge sie ttle ., Alle., 268, d., and Sle, ed. 
VERY FAMILY SHOULD KEEP the lrrimorestrest, Walworth 2 | reso, onde Truss 6d and 
PAMED TONIO BITTERS (Waters’ Quinine Wine) r u. 84. me AN. K. 
for strengtbening the system, Sold 


tectioners, G0, at 308. per dozen Ward N WILLIAMS, H OOPING oO —ROCHE’'S HERBAL Price of an Umbilical Truss, * and 6. 


Post-Othoe Orders to be made parat le to Joka Pest 
the Original Makers, Worcester House, 36, Eastobeap, E. O. EM BROCATION, o celebrated £ Cure for Ocho, Piecadily. „ A 


the Hooping Cough without internal medicine Id by most NEW PATENT 
HILDREN TEETHING.—At no period of | teepectable Chemists. Price 4s, per bottle, Wholesale Agent, | ryt ASTIC 1 — 
which hess ar made 
aud 
: and . : 
on 


. young - is — <a and trouble r to mothers Ed wards, 38, Old Change (formerly of 67, St. Paul's), — The material o 
nurses then when children are “cut ¥y tect — as acing pooner 
The . can be immediately relieved by applying to the YORNS and BUNIONS, —A gentleman, che bast in — 
. gohneou’s American — Syrmp, wich bas many years tormented with ea will be 
tfor nearly balf a century. It is iupooept, effl- | afford others the i 
— the child. None genuine without complete removal 10 * 
Pr nen , F. Kingston, — on b ama 


1 


800 


HA revs FEVERS SUMMER CATARRH.— 
Stent trying symptoms 
Eases — 


— ELL 


; 113, PPS ad 00. 
Homaopathie — 


D OGILVIE’S ENGLISH DICTION. 
ARI. Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory. 


L 
DR OGILVIES STUDENTOGSDICTIONART. 


This day, price 6d. 


BAPTIST BAGASINE for 


dof the Brlthh col Iree Baptiot Homa 


early and punctual de very of the 
y Post-office 


again Hate ata 


the ls. DISCOUNT ALLOWED on 
d. BOOKS and MAGAZINES purctasei at 62, Pater- 


Swe t Free to 
( rate) sent Oarriage 


e — 
—— 6?, Paternoster-row, London. . 0. 


By Dr. Baan Meapows, 
Geli W's Nee the 


New (Fourth) Edition, cloth, price . 6d. 


RUPTIONS, their REAL NATURE and 

RATIONAL TREATMENT ; with Remarks on the 

of Arsenic, Mercury, and other reputed Spevi fos. 
Lenden: T. Robinson, 227, Gray's Inn-road. 


PATENT DESPATCH BOxX.— 
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arrange- 
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ARS MUREEN and NEW RUG 
OUSHIONS. For prices and estimates, apply at the 
Manufactory, 67, Ladgate-hill. 


ATENT KID ChOVES! 
WHEELER AND oo. s OWN 

— 8 ——9— — — 
Gentle, 4 84 ; Ladies’, delicately perfumed, 4. 4d. 
* Paris Kid Gloves, u 64. ; Gentlemen's, 8s. 

A assortment of Glove-boxes suitable for F esents. 
Ladies and Gentlemen's Russian Kid Gloves, . 6d. er pair. 

All Gloves Post free, 

WHEELER and OO, 310, REGENT-CTREET. w.; 


brings Nature’s 


of all. For 7 
t When 
mark, 


LISI OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
CLASSICS. 


Dr. William Smith’s Latin Course. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA. Part I. A Firat 
Latia Course. A Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise Book with 
Vocabularies. Eleventh Edition, containing the 4CCI DENCE 
arranged for the ‘‘ PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER,” 


Imo. 3s. 6d. 
Mt ty aren A. Part II. Latin 
Introduction to Ancient M logy, Geo- 


| ket With Notes and a 


PRINCIPIA LATINA. Part III. Latin 
Poetry. 1. Hexameters and Pentameters. 2. 
Ovidiangw. 8. Prosody and Metre. 4. First Latin Verse Book. 


Imo. Ss. 64. 
PRINCIPIA LATINA. Part IV. Latin 


Prose Composition. Rules of Syntax, with Examples, r- 
planations of Synonyms, and Bxerciees on the Byntar. 12mo. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA. Part V. Short 
Tales and Anecdotes from Ancient History, for Translation 
into Latin Prose. IA mo. . 


1 2 2 Daerr VOCABULARY, 
Benen, end Omear’s Galle War.“ . et iu 


14 STUDENT'S LATIN GRAMMAR 
for the bf a Bey Forms. a a Surra, LL D., and Tuzo- 


DR WX. “sMITIVS SMALLER LATIN 
Lower Forms. Abridged trom 


The Method 
5 — Anta of Bop. 
Term and — Calendar, Measures, 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER LATIN- 
aa eee Abridged from the above. Square 


KING EDWARD VI’S FIRST LATIN 
BOOK. The Latin Acoidence; including a Short Syntax and 
Prosody with an English Translation. limo. 2s. 6d. 


KING EDWARD VL'S' LATIN 
GRAMMAR for SCHOOLS. ine 3s. 64. 


OXENHAM’S ENGLISH NOTES for 
LATIN BLEGIAOS ; designed for Barly Proficients in the 


Art of Latin V 
Dr. Wm. * enn Course. 


INITIA GRAOA, Part I.: a First Greek 
Course, containing Grammar, Delectus, Exercise Book, and 
Vocabularies. Imo. 8a. 6d. 


INITIA GRAZCA, Part II.: a Reading 
Book for Young Scholars eoataining abort Tales, Anecdotes, 
— n and Greoiad History. With a Lexicon. 

INITIA GRAZOA, Part III: Greek Prose 
Composition ; containing the Rules of Syntax. with copious 
Examples and Exercises. Imo. [Just Ready. 
THE 


STUDENT'S GREEK GRAMMAR 
for the Upper Forms. By Professor Conrtos. 


Edited by 
WX. Stn. LL.D. Post vo. 66. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER GREEK 
GRAMMAR, for the Middle and Lower Forms Abridged from 
the above. limo. 3. 6d. 

22 N 1 r. DIC 
75⁰ Wood d. — 8vo. i * * * 
A SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY 


of a y, and Geography. Abridged from 
ovdeutse. Crown8vo. 7s. d. 


TIONARY of GREEK and we ANTIQUITIES. With 
200 Woodouts, Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 


HUTTON’S PRINCIPIA GRAICA: an 


Introduction to the 8 Greek. Comprehending a 
ond Basses Dash, Soe Weueinte. 


GREEK GRAMMAR: 


MATTHI2’S 


. A New and Revised Edition. 12mo. 


[Just ready. 


BUTTMAN’S LEXILOGUS: a Critical 


IRREGULAR GREEK 
VERBS : with all the Tenses extant—their Formatibn, Mean- 
9 with Notes, by Fisutaxe and 


LEATHES’S PRACTICAL HEBREW 
GRAMMAR: with an ix containing the Hebrew text 
of Genesis i.-vi. and vi, Grammatical Analysis and 
Vocabulary. Post vo. 7s. 6d. 


MRS. MARKAAM’S HISTORY of ENG- 


LAND, from the First Invasion by the Romans; with Con- 
the end of each . New Edition continued 


versations at 
to 1868. With 100 woodcuts. 4s. 
MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY ok 


FRANCE, from the — — by the Gauls; with Oonversa- 
tions at the End of each 2 Edition continued to 


1856, With 70 Woodoute, 12mo. 

MRS. MARKHAM’ HISTORY of 
GERMANY, from the Invasion of the Kingdom * the 
Romans under Marius. New Edition continued to 1868. 
With 50 Woodcuts. Imo. 4. 


Dr. William Smith’s Smaller Series. 

A SMALLER HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
With 68 Woodeuts. lémo. Ss. 6d. 

A SMALLER HISTORY of GREECE. 
With 74 Woodouts. lémo. &. 6d. 

A SMALLER HISTORY of ROME. 
With 79 Woodeutse. lémo. 3s 6d. 

A SMALLER CLASSICAL MYTHO- 


LOGY. wu Translations from the Ancient Poets, and 
Questions on the Work. With 90 Woodouts. l6mo, 3s. 6d. 


A SMALLER HISTORY Ry EN GLISH 
10 ith 
urine RE, w Specimens from : 


lémo. 8s, 6d. each. 


JOHN MURRAY, ——— 


DR. WM. SMITHA’S SMALLER DIC 4 


THE NONCONFORMIST. Avaust 18, 1869. 
MR. MURRAY'S „ 


Chief Office :—37, Moorgate-street, —— — 
Branch Odice :—59, Piooadilly, Manchester 


TRUSTERS. 
„ Eaq., Great Geo treet, Westminster, 
Thomas Horatio Harris, ag., Fins and Woodford. 
Thomas Lambert, Ed., Short-street, Lambeth, 
DIRECTORS, 


Chairman—Thomas „ Harris, Reg., Finsbury and 


org House, Hackney, 
, 11, Clement s-lane, E. O. 


4 a. g. 1113 


Edward Swift Stillwell, Barbican. 
John Carvell Williams, 1 Inn. 
Moperate Rates of Premi 


ums—especially for young ives. 
Bombe have been declared in 1860, 1863, and 1866, | 


Po.ictms made payable during lifetime. 
INVALID AND Wor- Lives insared on a new prin- 


ciple. 
ALFRED T. BOWSER, Manager. 


BSOLUTE SECURITY POLICIES, Un- 
forfeitable, Unconditional, and Unchallengeable, issued 
11 PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY (established 
8), 62, Ladgate-hill, London, E.C. ; branch office, 7, King- 
street, St. James's. 


The Directors of this Company, in deference to an objection 
not unfrequently urged by persons invited to assure, the 
pane mode of life assurance is in their opinion defective 

or uncertain, by reason of the operation of the customary 
conditions, have resolved to promulgate the present tables, 
and to issue assurances unde: them Sich shal! be absolutely 
unforfeitable, unconditional, and unchallengeable. 


terare on the ground that, nth even © hesitate or decline 
to assure on the ioe anaes of nanny of eae 


total 
paid may bear to the whole number originally 
contracted to be paid. 


Besides this important advantage, 
state what sum can at any time be wit 
nuance of the assurance. 


The assured will thos always have the 
either an ascertained fixed sum payable at decease, or, in case 
of need, of withdrawing a certain amount. according to the 
duration of the poliey, such amounts being set forth on every 

, and rendering unnecessary aay future reference to the 
pany on these points, as is the dee with ordinary a: 
surances, 


Creditors assuring the lives of debtors will appreciate this 
feature as one greatly protective of their interests, and it w 
likewise commend itesif to bankers, ospitaliste, and other, 
who are in the habit of making advances oollatera'ly eure! 
by life policies, af they own at any time leacn, by mere inspec- 
tion, the exact either immediate or reversionary, of a 
policy of this description. 


Every policy issued on this plan will be without any oon- 
ditions as to voyaging, foreign residence, or other usual um! 
tations. By this freedom from restrictions of all kind«, the 
—ä— ae before referred to will be entirely removed, and the 
policies will become at once positively valuable as actual 
securities. 


In addition to the foregoing statement of advantages, the 
number of premiums is strictly defined. The longest term 
vided for is 25 years, and the shortest five years, as shown 
the tables. Thus bankers, creditors, sed others holding 
of this class as seourity, may always know the utmost 
amount they may be called upon to advance, so as to maintain 
— 14 benefit of the assurance —a matter of great importance 
here policies are held as collateral security. 


— to add that, as a consequence of the 


policy may — 
isoon - 


wa on the 


of retai ning 


may, therefore, be aptly termed A 
Security Policies. 
The Prudential Assurance Company an income of 


2 a year, Ita position is uestinnable, and it obtains 
14 amount of new —— of any office in the 


Special Agents Wanted. 


HENRY HARBEN, Secretary. 
ONDON and SUBURBAN MUTUAL 
BUILDING-SOCIETY. 

Enrolled in 1854, persuant to Act of Parliament. 
SHARES, 7 do in Month! 
1— Bgl may be paid im one sum, or by y 
— MEMBERS receive 5 per cent, Interest, and 

Share of Surplus Profits. 
MONEY ADVANCED on MORTGAGE without promium 


for any term of years, 
JONATHAN TAYLOR, Secretary. 
Offices :—1074, FENCHUBCH STREET, E. o. 


DIVIDENDS 


10 to 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY 
For Safe and Profitable Investments. 
Read SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 
The August Number now ready. 
B contain 6 Che. Susbaarian ane BSafeste Stock and Share 


CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
Will find the above Circular a safe, valuable, aud reliable guide. 


Mesar Sharp and Co, Stock and Share Brokers, 
83, Poultry, London (Established 1852). 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury. E. O. 


— — 


TATIONERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 
BOOKS, and every gh the Counting-house. 


npanies’ Acts, 1862 and 1867,” kept in 

stock. Share Certificates Engraved and Printed. Oficial 

Seals Designed and Executed.—ASH and FLINT, 40, Fieet- 

erm oN E. O., and opposite the Railway Stations, London- 
ge, 8 


— 


— — — | — — — 
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